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Illinois Central R. R. 


EFFICIENTLY SERVES 
A VAST TERRITORY »# 


by through service to and from the following cities ; 


Omaha, Neb. Chicago, III. 

St. Paul, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Peoria, Ill. 
Kansas City, Mo. Evansville, Ind. 
Memphis, Tenn. Nashville, Tenn. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Atlanta, Ga. 
Louisville, Ky. Jacksonville, Fla. 
New Orleans, La. Vicksburg, Miss. 


Semi-Weekly through service between Chicago and between 
Cincinnati and the 


PACIFIC COAST 


East, South, West, North. 


Fast and Handsomely Equipped Steam-Heated Trains — Dining Cars — 
Buffet-Library Cars — Sleeping Cars— Free Reclining Chair Cars. 


Particulars of agents of the Illinois Central and connecting lines. 


A. J. McDOUGALL, G, BE. A. P., 336 Broadway, N. Y. City 


A. H. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., CHICAGO 





=——ALL— 


°@& . 


RAIN COATS 


have this circular registered trade mark 


stamped on inside of Coat—none genuine without it 


“Rain will neither Wet nor Spot them” 


NO ODOR 
NO RUBBER 
POROUS TO AIR 
HYGIENIC 


The Cloth is made of Wool which cannot get wet. The Water- 
proof Quality is Permanent—nothing can destroy it. 


Rogers, Peet & Company 


258 Broadway, cor. Warren, and 7 and 9 Warren St. 
842 Broadway, cor. 13th, and 140 to 148 4th Ave. 
1260 Broadway, cor. 32d, and 54 West 33d St. 


. WE FILL ORDERS BY MAIL 





New York Security and Trust Company 


441 and 46 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 - Surplus, $3,000,000.00 


CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, President. 
ABRAM M. Hyatt, Vice-Pres. OsBorN W. BRIGHT, 2d Vice-Pres. 
L. CARROLL Root, Secretary. ZELAH VAN Loan, Ass’t Sec. 
James E, KEELER, 2d Ass’t Sec. H. W. WuippLe, Manager Bond Dept. 


TRUSTEES 


CHARLEs S. FAIRCHILD, FREDERIC R. COUDERT, ABRAM M. Hyatt, 
JAMEs J. HILL, B. AYMAR SANDs, NORMAN B. REAM, 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY, JoHN W. STERLING, CHARLES M. SCHWAB, 
Stuart G. NELSON, Joun A. McCaLt, Joun S. Putpps, 
Hupson HOAGLAND, JAMEs A. BLAIR, rRANK TILFORD, 

JAMES STILLMAN, FRANK W. STEARNS, WoopsurRY LANGDON, 
M. C. D. BORDEN, EpmMuND D. RANDOLPH, OsBorRN W. BRIGHT, 
Joun G. McCuL.oucn, GEORGE W, P«RKINS, E. PARMALEE PRENTICE. 


This company is authorized to act as Executor, Trustee, Administrator, Guardian, Agent 
and Receiver, Register and Transfer Agent of Stocks and Bonds, and is a legal depo-itory for 
Court and Trust Funds. Will take entire charge of Real and Personal Estates, collecting the 
income and profits, and attending to all such details as an individual in like capacity could do. 

Receives deposits subject to check, allowing interest on daily balances, and issues cer- 
tificates of deposit bearing interest. 


Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
LONDON OFFICFS, 33 LOMBARD STREET,E.C. 60ST. JAMES STREET, S. W. 


Capital. .. $2,000,000. Surplus... $4,500,000 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS subject to cheque or on certificate. 


Acts as Trustee for Corporations, Firms and Individuals; and as Guardian, Executor and Administrator 
Takes entire charge of Real and Personal Estates; carefully selected securities offered for investment. 


TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT available in ali parts of the world; 
ALSO COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 
DRAFTS on all parts of Great Britian, France and Germany KOUGHT and SOLD. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. ADRIAN ISELIN, Jx., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, ad Vice-President. HENRY A. MURRAY, 3d Vice-President. 
WM. C. EDWARDS, Treasurer. JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 
E. C. HEBBARD, Secretary. F. C. HARRIMAN, Asst. Treasurer. 

R. C, NEWTON, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Samuel D. Babcock, Walter R. Gillette, Adrian Iselin, Jr. Alexander E. Orr, 

George F. Baker, G. G. Haven, Augustus D. Juilliard, Walter G. Oakman, 

George S Bowdoin, E H Harriman, ames N., Jarvie, Boy H. Rogers, 

August Belmont, R. Somers Hayes, ichard A. McCurdy, H. McK. Twombly, — 

Frederic Cromwell, Charies R. Henderson, Levi P. Morton, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Harry Payne Whitney. 

London Committee : 


ARTHUR J FRASER. Cuamman; LEVI P. MORTON, DONALD C. HALDEMAN. 
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NATIONAL 


BANK NEW YORK CITY 


EDWIN GOULD, President 


FDWARD R. THOMAS 


WM. H. TAYLOR \ Vice Presidents 


R. W. JONES, Jr., 
GEO. W. ADAMS, Asst. Cashier Vice-President and Cashier 


DIRECTORS 
Edwin Gould Alex. McDonald R. W. Jones, Jr. 


Edward R, Thomas Samuel Thomas Hugh Kelly 
W. Nelson Cromwell Wm. H. Taylor Wm. F, Carlton 
Chas. E. Levy Crawford Fairbanks Erskine Hewitt 


The Trust Co. of America 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Capital and Surplus ... . $5,419,345.28 


ASHBEL P. FITCH, PRESIDENT. 


WILLIAM H. LEUPP, WILLIAM BARBOUR, 
Vice-President. Vice-President. 


RAYMOND J. CHATRY, HENRY S. MANNING, 


Secretary. Vice-President. 


ALBERT L. BANISTER, LAWRENCE O. MURRAY, 


Treasurer. Trust Officer. 








ORIGINAL CHARTER 1829 


The 


Gallatin National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000 


--- OFFICERS... 


SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, ALEXANDER H. STEVENS, GEORGE E. LEWIS, 
President. Vice-President. Cashier. 


-» DIRECTORS... 
ADRIAN ISELIN, jR., THOMAS DENNY, FREDERICK W. STEVENS, 


ALEX. H. STEVENS, HENRY |. BARBEY, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 
CHARLES A. PEABODY, SAMUEL WOOLVERTON. 


The 
Mercantile National Bank 


Of the City of New York, 191 Broadway. 


CAPITAL, 1,000,000. - SURPLUS, $1,000,000. 


FRED’K. B. SCHENCK, JAMES V. LOTT, EMIL KLEIN, 
President. Cashier. Ass’t Cashier. 


DIRECTORS 


FREDERICK B. SCHENCK EMANUEL LEHMAN WILLIAM SKINNER 
Joun E. Borne SetH M. MILLIKEN EsEN B. THOMAS 
WILLIAM C. BROWNING James E. NICHOLS Isaac WALLACH 
CourTLAND E. HasTincs Avucustus G. PAINE James M. WENTZ 
YALE KNEELAND GrorGE H. SARGENT RICHARD H. WILLIAMS 





The Chemical National Bank 


OF NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1824 


OFFICERS. 
GEO, G. WILLIAMS, Wn. H. PORTER, 
President. Vice-President. 


FRANCIS HALPIN, JAS. L. PARSON, 
Cashier. Asst. Cashier. 


DIRECTORS, 
GEORGE G, WILLIAMS. FREDERIC W. STEVENS. W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT. 
Aucustus D. JUILLIARD. GEORGE G. DE WITT. ROBERT WALTON GOELET. 
WILLIAM H., PORTER. 


CAPITAL STOCK, . . . . $300,000 
SURPLUS FUND, : - $6,000,000 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . . . $4,200,000 


ACCOUNTS INVITED FACILITIES UNEXCELLED 


THE 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Cesitel. ...+ «+» « . SG GGe 
Surplus and Profits . . $3,100,000 


H. W CANNON, President 
A. B. HEPBURN, E. J. STALKER,, C. C. SLADE, S. H. MILLER, 
Vice-President. Cashier. Asst. Cashier. Asst. Cashier. 
H. K. TWITCHELL, W. O. JONES, 
Asst. Cashier. Asst. Cashier. 


Designated Depositary of the United States, the State of New 
York, and the City of New York 


Accounts of Banks and Bankers received on favorable terms 





THE NEW AMSTERDAM 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF NEW YORK. 
No. 5783. 


Capital, $500,000.00 ; Surplus, $500,000.00. ° 


R. R. MOORE, President. G. J. BAUMANN, Cashier. 
C. W. MORSE, Vice-President. Jj. G. HEMERICH, Assistant Cashier. 


DEPOSITARY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK AND 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


THE NEW AMSTERDAM SAFE DEPOSIT CoO., 


BROADWAY and 39th STREET. 


RIVERSIDE BANK 


8th Ave., corner 57th St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


CAPITAL, $100,000. SURPLUS (earned) $100,000. 


H. C. COPELAND, President, 
JOHN Jj. CLANCY, Vice President. H. H. BIZALLION, Cashier. 


Every facility provided for doing any business connected with banking. 


We issue and guarantee Letters of Credit drawn in Pounds Sterling, Francs, 
Marks or Dollars; also international Checks for Travelers, availabie in all 
parts of the world. 

Correspondents in London, Paris and Berlin. We issue at reasonable rates 
our own drafts, drawn on correspondents in Cities and Towns in all prats 
of the world. 


BUSINESS AND ACCOUNTS INVITED. 





Organized 1849 


National Broadway Bank 
Of New York City 


CO ee ll 
Surplus and Profits, ....... . $1,900,000 


MILES M. O’BRIEN, PREsIDENT 
CHARLES W. MORSE, VicrE-PRESIDENT 
T. ALBEUS ADAMS, VicrE-PRESIDENT 
CHARLES J. DAY, CasHIER 


Strictly a Commercial and Trade Bank 


PRESIDENT, CHARLES H. FANCHER 


VICE-PRESIDENT, CHARLES F. MATTLAGE 


VICE-PRESIDENT, SAMUEL 8S. CONOVER 
CasHierR, BENJAMIN F. WERNER 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 
NEW YORK 
WARREN AND GREENWICH STREETS 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL ACCOUNTS 


INVITED 


DIRECTORS " 


CHARLES F, MATTLAGE, 
of C. F. Matlage & Sons. 
JoHn W. CastTREE, 
Executor of Castree Estate. 
CHARLES H, FANCHER, President. 
WILLIAM H. B. Torren, 
President Irving Savings Institution. 
SAMUEL B, Downgs, of S. B, Downes & Co. 
CHAREES REED, President, Pettit & Reed. 
Joun W. Nix, of John Nix & Co. 
HENRY KROGER, 
President, Henry Kréger & Co. 


DANIEL P, MorRSsE, 
President, Morse & Rogers. 
WILLIAM H. BARNARD, Raw Silk Importer. 
WILLIAM C. DEMOREST, 
President, Realty Trust. 
WILLIAM ZIEGLER, Capitalist. 
HAMPDEN E, TENER, JR., 
Vice-President, The American Cotton Co., 
late of Carnegie Steel Co. 
SAMUEL Crooks, of Samuel Crooks & Co. 
SAMUEL S. CONOVER, Vice-President. 





Trust Company of the Republic 


MAIN OFFICE 346 BROADWAY, 
BRANCH OFFICE 7: WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, #$1,500,000 


OFFICERS 


DANIEL LeRoy Dresser, President, 
ALEX. GREIG, J. D. Livineston, 
F, Y. RoBerTson, Vice-Pres. T. C. CLARKE, Secy. and Treas. 


DIRECTORS 


Perry Bet_mont, Capitalist, New York, N. Y, 
Cuas F, Brooxer, Pres. American Brass Cot, Ansonia, Ct. 
Grorce C. Boxtpr, Pres. Waldorf-Astoria Co., New York, N. Y. 
W. D. Bacpwin, Pres. Otis Elevator Co., New York, N. Y. 
Tuos. Crimmins, Contractor, New York, N. Y. 
Danret LeRoy Dresser, of Dresser & Co., Commission Merchants, New York, N. Y. 
—. H. Ecxe ts, Pres. Commercial National Bank, Chicago, III. 
TUYVESANT Fisn, Pres. Illinois Central Railway Co., New York, N. Y. 
Avex. Greic, Pres, Security Warehousing Co., New York, N. Y. 
Tuos. F. Goopricn, Vice-Pres. National Surety Co., New York, N. Y. 
Gro. J. Goutp, Pres. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co., New York, N. Y. 
Hon. Erastus C. Knicut, Mayor of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
BaLtarp McCALt, Sec. and Director National Surety Co., New York, N. Y, 
amES McManon, Pres. Emg. Ind. Savings Bank, New York, N. Y. 
‘nas. D. Marvin, of A. M. Kidder & Co., Bankers, New York, N. Y. 
oun M. Parker, Cotton Merchant, New Orleans, La. 
enry C. Rouse, Pres. M. K. & T. Ry. Co., New York, N. Y. 
Tom Ranpo.pn, Pres. Merchants and Planters National Bank, Sherman, Tex. 
R. Wavervy Situ, Banker, Galvestan, Tex. 
Hersert L. SATTer.ee, Counsellor-at-Law, New York, N. Y. 
Exvsrivce G. Snow, Vice-Pres. Home Ins. Co., New York, N. Y. 
Cuas. W. Wetmore, Pres. North American Co , New York, mM. Ve 
Daniet G, Wine, Vice-Pres, Massachusetts National Bank, Boston, Mass, 
Epwarps Wuirtaker, Banker, St. Louis, Mo. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO. 
BANKERS 


MILLS BUILDING 


No. 2) BROAD STREET NEW YORK 
ISSUE 
LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS 


Payable in any part of America, Europe, Asia, Africa and Australia 


Draw Bills of Exchange on and Make Telegraphic Transfers of 
Money to Europe and California 


SELIGMAN BROTHERS, London 
SELIGMAN FRERES & CIE., Paris 
SELIGMAN & STETTHEIMER, Frankfort 
THE ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN BANK, Limited, San Francisco, Cal. 
ALSBERG, GOLDBERG & CO., Amsterdam 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK HAWAII, Honolulu 


BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





THEO. ROGERS, Prest. WM. B,. ISHAM, V. Pres. E. C. EVANS, Cash’r. 


BANK OF THE METROPOLIS 


29 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


CAPITAL, - « « « $1,000,000 


SURPLUS, 


SAMUEL SLOAN 
JosepH PARK 
Wm. B. IsHAM 


Hicks ARNOLD 


DIRECTORS 
Hopart J. PARK 
JAMEs STILLMAN 
BENJAMIN ALTMAN 
C. H. Hackett 


$1,200,000 


Joun S. HuyLer 
C. F. CHICHESTER 
E. D. FAULKNER 


CHARLES T. CooK 


THEO. ROGERS 


George A. Treadwell Mining Co. 


27 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


= « $9,000,000. 


PAR VALUE OF SHARES 310. 
Properties on the Verde Copper Belt, Yavapai County, Ariz. 


Capital 


Twenty-five thousand shares of the treasury stock are offered for sale at $8.50 a share up 
to June roth, and at $16 a share on and after that date. 


Checks should be made payable to the order of the company and sent to 27 William Street, 
New York, 


Attention Is Invited to Three Things: 


. If there is any place in the world where copper can be pratiens at as low a cost as on 
the Verde Copper Belt, that place has yet to be found. 
2. The Cliff mine, of the George A. Treadwell Company’s properties, is the largest and 
best mine on the Verde Belt—the United Verde Mine not excepted. 
3. The Cliff is only one of the many great and valuable properties which together con- 
stitute the holdings of the George A. Treadwell Mining Company—an area in extent magnifi- 
cent, and in richness unrivalled. 


MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary. 





BANK OF THE | eee ee a . 
MANHATTAN CO. 


Official 
40 WALL STREET. 
CLASS PINS 


Dae Jewelers 
FRATERNITY PINS 
Capital $2,050 000 Surplus $2,050 000 of the MEDALS 


cups, ETC. 
ttephen Baker, Pres. Leading 
Henry K. McHarg, Vice-Pres. Colleges sciielie 


DIAMONDS 


D. H. Pierson, Cashier. Schools and JEWELRY 


W. E. Trotter, Asst. Cash. aac 
Associations 


DIRECTORS. spore enone 


James Talcott, Stephen Baker, 


M. C. D. Borden, Hugh D. Auchincloss, 25 J O H N S 7 R E ET 


John S. Kennedy, Frederick G. Bourne, 


Henry K. McHarg, R W. Paterson, NE W Y O RK 


John Sloane, Samuel Sloan. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU AND REGISTRY OF ACADEMIC COSTUME 


COTRELL & LEONARD 


472-478 Broadway ALBANY, N.Y. 
OFFICIAL MAKERS OF THE CAPS, GOWNS AND HOODS 


to Columbia, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Johns Hopkins, Cornell, Wil- 
liams, University of Chicago, and the others. Class Contractsa Specialty. 


Gowns for the Pulpit and the Bench 


Mlustrated Bulletin upon application. Our New York representative will call upon request to us 


Established 1859. Member Real Estate Board of Brokers. 


JOHN J. KAVANAGH 
For 16 Years at 1031 REAL ESTATE BROKER 


Madison Avenue and 
79th St., has Removed to . 
953 Madison Avenue, 
Telephone, 136-79. Cor. 75th St., NEW YORK. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED 





FLATIRON BuiLpDiING, Cor. 230 St. AND BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Georce A. FULLER ComMPANY 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


137 BrRoAoway, New YORK 
BOSTON BALTIMORE 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURG 


Board of Directors: 


H. S. Black 
S. P. MOCONNELL 
F. STALLKNECHT 


JAMES STILLMAN 
HuGu J. GRANT 


Cuas. G. GATES 
HENRY MORGENTHAU 


JNO. C. FLEMING 





“AMERICA’S *@ THE @* 
SUMMER FOUR-TRAGK 


ya 


RESORTS” @ NEWS @ 


ret Z 


This is one of the most complete 
publications of its kind, and will assist 
those who are wondering where they 
will go to spend their vacation this 
summer. 

It contains a valuable map, in addi- 
tion to much interesting information 
regarding resorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE’ 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 
Published Monthly by the. ' 
A copy will be sent free, postpaid, to any ‘Passenger Department of the 
address on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER RR, 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Scunrs ven cory 50 CENTS PER YEAR 
New York Central & liudson River Rail- aoe ome ve 
road, Grand Central Station, New York. 
Fifty cents a year. Send five cents for a 
sample copy to George H. Daniels, G. P. A., 
Grand Central Station. New York. 


FOLLOW THE FLAG 


TO 
DETROIT, CHICAGO, 34 VESTIBULED TRAINS, 
ST. LOUIS, THROUGH SLEEPING 
KANSAS CITY, CARS, DINING CARS, 
OMAHA, CAFE CARS, 
PACIFIC COAST and ' FREE RECLINING 
Intermediate Points. CHAIR CARS. 


The Only Line running Free Reclining Chairs between New York and Chicago 


FAMOUS “CONTINENTAL LIMITED.” “ONTARIO & WESTERN EXPRESS.” 
Leaves (ft. Franklin st.) . . Leaves (ft. Franklin st.) 5.40 P. M. 
(ft. W gad st.) Tes 2.45 P. M. ne WR) ss ys oo 6 SO 
Arrives Detroit 16 hours . + 7.30A.M. — Arr. Detroit § only line running free re- ; 2.05 P. M. 
“« Chicago _ eee eee! “* Chicago 2 clining chairs from N.Y. § 9.30 P. M. 
“« St. Louis 29 7.15 P. M. ‘ d 
“ Kansas City 40 7.00 A.M. Also trains leaving 2.00 A. M., 1.00, 7.45 am 
- Omaha i ae ae 8.20 A. M. 9.20 P. M. 
“LACKAWANNA LIN -D.” Connecting with through trains for Wisconsin, 
B = Chri h TED A Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Okla- 
Leaves (Barclay or Christopher st.) . . .10.00A.M. jioma, Old and New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, 


Arrives Detroit h 1.55 A. M. Dakotas, Wyoming, Montana and Pacific Coast 
Chicago Ss * : to.50 A. M. Points. 


es St. Louis 29 (‘ 2.00 P. M. 
°° @eaewy pl. 9.30 P. M. Privilege of stopping ro days at Niagara Falls. 


For information in regard to rates, reservation of sleeping car space, apply to 
J, RAMSEY, Jr.. President. H. B. McCLELLAN, 


Cc. S. CRANE, Gen’! Pass’r & Ticket Agent, GENERAL EASTERN AGENT, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 387 Broadway, New York. 
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UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY 


VoL. IV—JuNE, 1902—No. 3 
INSTALLATION SUPPLEMENT 


CONTENTS 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, LL.D. 
Election and Installation of NicHoLaAs Murray BuTier, LL.D., 
as President of Columbia University. . .. . 


THE CEREMONIES 
Address of J. HowaRD VAN AMRINGE. . 
Address of RoBErRT FuLToN CuTTING . 
Address of ALLAN BEACH ARNOLD BRADLEY . 
Address by PRESIDENT ELIOT 
Address by PRESIDENT HADLEY 
Address by PRESIDENT PATTON 
Address by PRESIDENT HARPER 
Dispatch from PRESIDENT DRAPER 
Address by United States Commissioner HARRIS .. . . 
Inaugural Address of PRESIDENT BUTLER ......-++6-. 


Description of the Day, from the New York Papers of April 20 
THE ALUMNI DINNER 


Address of the Chairman, DEAN VAN AMRINGE 
Speech of PrestpENT ROOSEVELT 

Speech of Mayor Low 

Telegrams of Congratulation 

Speech of Jupcrk BARTLETT 

Speech of ALBERT SHAW, PH.D. 

Speech of PRESIDENT PRITCHETT . . 

Speech of PREsipDENT ALDERMAN 





Columbia Aniversity Quarterly 


EDITORS 
From the Faculty of Applied Sciences, ALFRED D. F. HaMuin 
Managing Editor 
RupoiF Tomso, Jr., Secretary 
From the College, CLARENCE H. Younc 
From the Faculty of Law, GEORGE W. KircHWEY 
From the Faculty of Medicine, FREDERIC S. LEE 
From the Faculty of Political Science, WiLL1AM A, DUNNING 


; GEORGE R. CARPENTER 
From the Faculty of Philosophy, Caswen Tess 


From the Faculty of Pure Science, BASHFORD DEAN 
From Barnard College, MortTIMER L. EARLE 
From Teachers College, FRANKLIN T. BAKER 
From the University Press, Joun B. PINE 

From the Library, James H. CANFIELD 


The QuarTERLy is issued by the Columbia University Press, 
with the approval of the Trustees of the University, and is 
addressed to the alumni, officers and friends of Columbia. 

The magazine aims to represent faithfully all the varied inter- 
ests of the University. It publishes historical and biograph- 
ical articles of interest to Columbia men, shows the development 
of the institution in every direction, records all official action, 
describes the work of teachers and students in the various 
departments, reports the more important incidents of under- 
graduate life, notes the successes of alumni in all fields of 
activity, and furnishes the opportunity for the presentation and 
discussion of University problems. 

The QuARTERLY is issued in December, March, June and 
September, each volume beginning with the December number. 
Annual subscription, one dollar; single number, thirty cents. 


All communications should be addressed to the CoLUMBIA 
University QUARTERLY, at Lancaster, Pa., or at Columbia 
University, New York City. Subscriptions may also be entered 
and single numbers purchased on the University grounds, at 
the University Press Bookstore, West Hall. 
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THE ELECTION AND INSTALLATION OF 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, LL.D., AS 
PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A’ a meeting of the Trustees of Columbia College in 


the City of New York, held on the sixth day of Jan- 
uary, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
two, at which a quorum of thirteen Trustees was present, 
as required by the charter, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
LL.D., was unanimously elected President of Columbia 
University and a Trustee of the Corporation. 

A committee appointed for the purpose forthwith notified 
Dr. Butler of his election and escorted him to the Trustees’ 
Room, where he was received by the Chairman and for- 
mally accepted the election. 

At the same meeting a resolution was adopted providing 
for the appointment of a committee to make suitable ar- 
rangements for the installation of the President, which 
committee, as finally organized, consisted of Mr. Pine, 
chairman; Mr. Bangs and Mr. Sands of the Trustees, 
Dean Van Amringe as Chairman of the Alumni Council, 
Professor Perry and Professor Huntington representing the 
University Council, Mr. Silas B. Brownell representing 

I 
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Barnard College, and Mr. V. Everit Macy, representing 
Teachers College. 

At the succeeding meeting of the Trustees the committee 
reported a proposed order of arrangements, acceptable to 
the President, and recommended that the installation take 
place in the gymnasium on the afternoon of Saturday, 
April 19, which report and recommendation were adopted. 
It was also voted that all the usual exercises be suspended 
on April 18 and 19. 

Under the direction of the committee an invitation, 
handsomely engraved and bearing the corporate seal in 
color, was prepared and addressed to the President of the 
United States, to the Governor of the State of New York, 
and to other prominent officials of the United States, the 
State and City; to presidents and professors of other uni- 
versities and colleges and to representative educators 
throughout the United States, to the clergy of the City, 
to representatives of the several alumni organizations, and 
to representative citizens. Simultaneously a circular an- 
nouncing the date of installation, and containing an out- 
line of the proposed arrangements was issued by the 
Alumni Council at the request of the committee to alumni 
living in or near New York City to the number of over 
four thousand, and to many alumni throughout the United 
States, enclosing a form of application for tickets of ad- 
mission. 

In order to fit the gymnasium for the formal ceremonies 
the committee secured the services of Grosvenor Atterbury, 
*93, and John A. Tompkins 2d, ’94, architects, to prepare 
a plan of decorations. In accordance with their designs a 
stage was constructed, having seating capacity for five hun- 
dred and sixty persons. The stage was surmounted by a 
pediment, and separated from the auditorium by a balus- 
trade, both of classic design, and upon the pediment were 
placed the seals of Columbia College, Barnard College 
and Teachers College, and the motto ‘*In Lumine Tuo 
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Videbimus Lumen.” On either side of the proscenium 
were panels surmounted by a crown and the dates 1754 
and 1902, and bearing the names of the twelve presidents 
of King’s College, Columbia College and Columbia Uni- 
versity with their dates of office. Upon the columns and 
pilasters in front of the stage were hung escutcheons, 
bearing the shields of the University, the City, the State 
and the United States. 

Draperies of blue, with a frieze of white festoons formed 
the background of the stage, and blue and white draperies 
covered the front of the gallery and the wainscot surround- 
ing the auditorium, producing, in contrast with the soft 
buff tone of the walls and columns, a beautiful and har- 
monious effect. In the center of the stage was placed the 
President’s chair, and on either side chairs for the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Chairman of the Trus- 
tees. The seating capacity of the main floor was 1992 
and of the gallery 222. A place was reserved for the 
orchestra in the gallery. 

The events connected with the installation began with a 
dinner given to President Butler by his classmates of the 
class of ’82, on the evening of April 17. This was fol- 
lowed by a ball given by the students in the Gymnasium 
on the same evening. The following day was devoted to 
field sports and a regatta under the direction of a committee 
of the students and to a reception in Earl Hall under the 
management of the Barnard students. In the evening an 
entertainment was given in the gymnasium by the Musical 
and Dramatic Societies. 

On Saturday, April 19, according to previous announce- 
ment, the grounds were closed to all except holders of 
cards admitting them to the installation ceremonies; to 
students presenting their matriculation cards, and to mem- 
bers of Squadron ‘*‘ A” in uniform. 

From 10 a. m. until 2 p. m. the buildings of the Uni- 
versity, including Barnard College and Teachers College, 
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were open to visitors and in each Department at least one 
officer was present to receive visitors. A plan and directory 
of the buildings was printed and distributed, with the order 
of the day. 

At 10:30 a. m. a reception was given in the Avery 
Library by the University Council to the presidents and 
representatives of other colleges and universities, followed 
by an inspection of the buildings. An incident of the re- 
ception was the presentation of a portrait of Professor 
William R. Ware, by a number of his former pupils in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The presentation 
speech was made by President Eliot, and the portrait was 
accepted by President Butler on behalf of the University. 
The Committee in charge of the reception consisted of 
Professors Munroe Smith, W. H. Carpenter and Edmund 
B. Wilson. The members of the University Council acted 
as a Reception Committee. 

From 12:30 to 1:30 p. m. a luncheon in the officers’ 
dining room was given by the University Council to visitors 
from other colleges and universities. At the same time a 
luncheon was given in Barnard College by the Trustees of 
Barnard College to invited guests. Alumni Memorial 
Hall was open to the alumni, to the members of Squadron 
‘*A” and others, and about one thousand persons were 
served. 

At1 p.m. President Roosevelt arrived, accompanied by 
his Secretary and the Postmaster General. The President 
and his party were accompanied by Mr. Hewitt and Mr. 
Rives and were escorted by Squadron **A.” Governor 
Odell and his Secretary arrived almost simultaneously, 
escorted by Mr. Sands and Mr. Seligman (Alumni Mar- 
shal). Mayor Low arrived shortly before the President, 
escorted by Mr. F. A.Schermerhorn. The official guests 
on leaving their carriages were conducted to the Trustees’ 
Room, where they were received by the Chairman and 
members of the Board. The other guests were President 
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Eliot, President Hadley, President Harper, Commissioner 
Harris, President Pritchett, President Alderman, Dean Van 
Amringe, the Faculty Speaker, Mr. Robert Fulton Cut- 
ting, the Alumni Speaker, the Chaplain and the Treasurer 
of the University. Upon the arrival of the President an 
informal luncheon was served. 


MARSHALS 


The following marshals had charge of the reception of 
guests at the entrances to the University grounds, of the 
procession, and of the seating of guests in the gymnasium : 


Marshal-in- Chief 
James C. Egbert, Jr., Ph.D. 


Chief Faculty Marshal 
Edmund H. Miller, Ph.D. 


Faculty Marshals 

Henry E. Crampton, Ph.D. Arthur F. J. Remy, Ph.D. 
William T. Brewster, A.M. George J. Bayles, Ph.D. 
George C. D. Odell, Ph.D. George N. Olcott, Ph.D 
Joseph C. Pfister, A.M. Curtis H. Page, Ph.D. 
Rudolf Tombo, Jr., Ph.D. Frank Leo Tufts, Ph.D. 
Henry J. Burchell, A.M. Harlan F. Stone, A.M. 
Henry B. Mitchell, A.M. Adam L. Jones, Ph.D. 
William R. Shepherd, Ph.D. Harry A. Cushing, Ph.D. 

Emil A. C. Keppler, A.M. 


Chief Alumni Marshal 
William Thornton Lawson, ’82. 


Alumni Marshals 
P. DePeyster Ricketts, ’71. Edward P. Casey, ’86. 
Eben E. Olcott, ’74. Guy van Amringe, ’88. 
T. Matlack Cheesman, ’74. D. LeRoy Dresser, ’89. 
Isaac N. Seligman, ’76. Frederick J. H. Merrill, ’90. 
J. Murray Mitchell, ’77. William Harison, ’g1. 
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W. Fellowes Morgan, ’8o. 
Howard van Sinderen, ’81. 
John W. Dowling, ’84. 
William K. Otis, ’85. 
Francis E. Laimbeer, 85. 


Andrew V. Stout, ’93. 
George B. Germann, ’95. 
Frederick S. Luqueer, ’96. 
John H. Prentice, ’97. 
Gustavus T. Kirby, ’98. 


Chief Student Marshal 
Frederick B. Irvine. 


Student Marshals 


William R. Morley. 
Stephen P. Nash. 
Henry S. Giddings. 
Montgomery Schuyler, Jr. 
Bruce M. Falconer. 
Marcellus H. Dodge. 
William Erb. 

C. M. Bradley. 
Henry R. Beekman. 
Morris M. Becher. 
Ogden M. Bishop. 
Frederick B. Clark. 
Newell K. Cone. 
Charles A. Dana. 
James H. Heroy. 
Lewis Iselin. 
Roland P. Jackson. 
Leclanche Moén. 
Frank F. Nalder. 
Herbert R. Odell. 
Lyman Rhoades, Jr. 
. P. Ball. 
Tavenner. 

P. Quackenbos. 

. E. Cosenza. 

. W. Willard. 

. F. M. Bonsall. 

. C. MacMahon. 

- Hoadley. 


Zap 


mA<24 


Edward M. Colie, Jr. 
John S. Harrison. 
Elizabeth Allen. 
Mary D. Hall. 

Ira D. Shaw. 
Florence Davidson. 
Charles R. Wyckoff, Jr. 
Charles R. Schuyler. 
A. Hull. 

H. C. Townsend, Jr. 
Eliot Lee. 

C. B. Wyatt. 

Barent Lefferts. 

R. B. Potts. 

Paul H. Harwood. 
J. G. Bates. 

James P. Carter. 

F. T. Bogue. 

W. B. Shoemaker. 
R. B. Bartholomew. 
A. H. Suzzalo. 

W. M. Gilbert. 
John A. Matthews. 
E. C. Harwood. 

E. C. Chickering. 
R. M. Meeker. 

F. A. Fall. 

W. Whyte. 

W. B. Phillips. 
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ORDER OF PROCESSION 
The procession was formed by the Marshal-in-Chief, Pro- 
fessor James C. Egbert, Jr., and his assistants, in the corridors 
of the Library at 2 p. m. 
The several divisions of the procession were constituted as 
follows : 
First Division 
Representatives of the Students 
(a) Students of Columbia College. 
(4) Students of Barnard College. 
(c) Students of Teachers College. 
(d) Students of Medicine. 
(e) Students of Law. ; 
(f) Students of Applied Science. 
(g) Students of Graduate Schools. 


Sgconp Division 
Asststants, Clinical Assistants and Lecturers 


Tuirp Division 
Instructors, Tutors and Demonstrators 


FourtH DIvision 


The Secretary of the University. 
The Registrar of the University. 


Clinical Professors and Lecturers 
Members of the Faculties 


Firtu Drvision 


Guests: Officers of the United States, State and City; 
Clergy and Alumni 
Julien T. Davies, George A. Spalding, M.D.., 
Vice-President of the Association of President of the Association of the 
the Alumni of Columbia College. Alumni of the College of Physicians 
Peter T. Austen, and Surgeons. 
President of the Association of the Robert C. Cornell, 
Alumni of the Schools of Applied Vice-President of the Columbia Uni- 
Science. versity Club. 
Charles Warren Hunt, John Cropper, 


Secretary of the American Society of President of the Columbia Alumni 
Civil Engineers. Association, Washington, D. C. 
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Howard S. Bliss, 
President-elect of the Syrian Protes- 
tant College, Beirfit, Syria. 
James Ford Rhodes, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
Charles R. Skinner, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of the State of New York. 
William H. Watson, 
Regent of the University of the State 
of New York. 
James M. Woolworth, 


Chancellor of the Diocese of Ne- 
braska. 


Franklin H. Head, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Capt. French E.Chadwick,U.S.N. 
Naval War College. 


John S. Billings, M.D. 
Librarian, New York Public Library. 
Edward Brooks, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Charles C. Burlingham, 


President of the Board of Education, 
New York. 


Amasa J. Parker, 
Albany, New York. 


Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
New York, New York. 
James Russell Parsons, Jr., 
Secretary of the University of the 
State of New York. 
T. Guilford Smith, 
Regent of the University of the State 
of New York. 
William B. Powell, 


Formerly Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, D. C. 


Merrill E. Gates, 
Secretary of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners. 
Major Harrison K. Bird, 
Military Secretary to the Governor of 
the State of New York. 
Melvil Dewey, 
New York State Librarian. 
William H. Maxwell, 
City Superintendent of Schools, New 
York. 
Bernard R. Green, 
Superintendent of the Library of 
Congress. 


Joshua L. Chamberlain, 
Maine. 


Francis L. Stetson, 
Trustee of Williams College. 


Charles M. Pratt, 
Trustee of Amherst College. 
Reverend Joseph H. Twichell, 
Fellow of Yale University. 


Jacob A. Cantor, 
President of the Borcugh of Manhat 
tan, City of New York. 
Charles V. Fornes, 


President of the Board of Aldermen, 
City of New York. 


Eugene Levering, 


Trustee of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 


Francis C. Lowell, 
Fellow of Harvard University. 
Reverend Charles Ray Palmer, 
Fellow of Yale University. 
J. Edward Swanstrom, 
President of the Borough of Brook- 
lyn, City of New York. 
Timothy L. Woodruff, 


Lieutenant Governor of the State of 
New York. 
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John W. Goff, 
Recorder of the City of New York. 


Charles F. McLean, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York. 
William W. Goodrich, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York. 
John Clinton Gray, 
Judge of the Court of Appeals of the 
State of New York. 
Edward M. Gallaudet, 
President of the Gallaudet College for 
the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 
Reverend George F. Nelson, 
Superintendent of the New York Pro- 
testant Episcopal City Mission So- 
ciety. 
Reverend E. Winchester Donald, 


Rector of Trinity Church, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Willard Bartlett, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York. 
Edward Patterson, 


Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York. 


William J. Magie, 
Chancellor of New Jersey. 


Reverend Michael Lavelle, 
Rector of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York, New York. 
Reverend George Alexander, 


Pastor of University Place Presby- 
terian Church. 


Right Rev. Henry W. Warren, 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 


Reverend William R. Huntington, 
Rector of Grace Church, New York. 


Willis L. Moore, 


Chief of the United States Weather 
Bureau. 


Charles D. Walcott, 


Director of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. 


John R. Procter, 
President of the United States Civil Service Commission. 


Colonel T. A. Bingham, U.S.A., 
Officer in Charge of Public Buildings, 
Washington, D. C, 
Wayne MacVeagh, 


Former Attorney General of the 
United States. 


Karl Buenz, 


Consul General of the German Em- 
pire, New York, New York. 


Ou Sho-tchun, 
Secretary of the Chinese Legation. 


Maj. Gen. John R. Brooke,U.S.A. 


Commander of the Department of the 
East. 


George B. Cortelyou, 
Secretary to the President. 


Richard Olney, 
Former Secretary of State of the 
United States. 
Sir Percy Sanderson, 
Consul General of Great Britain, New 
York, New York. 
J. B. Pioda, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Switzerland. 
Rear Admiral A.S.Barker,U.S.N. 


Commandant of the United States 
Navy Yard, New York. 
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Henry C. Payne, 


Postmaster General of the United 
States. 


Von Holleben, 


Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the German Empire. 


Lord Kelvin, 
Professor Emeritus, University of 
Glasgow. 
Benjamin B. Odell, Jr., 
Governor of the State of New York, 


Sixtn Division 
Presidents and Other Representatives of Universities and 
Colleges 


President C. H. Levermore, 
Adelphi College. 
Professor E. N. Brown, 
Haverford College. 
Dean W. S. Jackman, 
University of Chicago. 
Professor L. M. Keasbey, 
Bryn Mawr College. 
Professor T. H. Morgan, 
Bryn Mawr College. 
Professor A. Marshall Elliott, 
Johns Hopkins University. 
Professor Paul Haupt, 
Johns Hopkins University. 
Professor H. M. Hurd, 
Johns Hopkins University. 
Professor James R. Wheeler, 
Columbia University. 
Chairman of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. 
Professor W. F. Ganong, 
Smith College. 
Professor H. N. Gardiner, 
Smith College. 
Professor W. H. Mace, 


Syracuse University. 


Professor R. H. Bradford, 
University of Utah. 

Professor E. P. Cubberly, 
Leland Stanford, Jr. University. 

Professor Charlotte A. Scott, 
Bryn Mawr College. 

Professor Herman Collitz, 
Bryn Mawr College. 

President M. Carey Thomas, 
Bryn Mawr College. 

Dean Agnes Irwin, 
Radcliffe College. 

Professor W. K. Brooks, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Dean Edward H. Griffin 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Professor Andrew F. West, 
Princeton University. 

Chairman of the Managing Com- 


mittee of the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome. 


Professor Mary A. Jordan, 
Smith College. 

President L. Clark Seelye, 
Smith College. 

Professor Alexander C. Flick, 
Syracuse University. 


Chancellor James R. Day, 
Syracuse University. 


Dean Ella F. Pendleton, 
Wellesley College. 

Chancellor E. Benjamin Andrews, 
University of Nebraska. 


President Caroline Hazard, 
Wellesley College. 

Dean James B. Scott, 
School of Law, University of Illinois. 
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Professor Charles De Garmo, 
Cornell University. 
Dean H. S. White, 


Cornell University. 


Dean W. M. Polk, 
Medical School, Cornell University. 
Dean E. A. Fuertes, 


Cornell University. 


President Thomas M. Drown, 
Lehigh University. 


President George E. Fellows, 
University of Maine. 
President H. S. Pritchett, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 
Professor R. Ogden Doremus, 
College of the City of New York. 


Professor Isabel Stone, 
Vassar College. 

Professor J. C. Bracq, 
Vassar College. 

Professor H. E. Mills, 
Vassar College. 


President E. A. Engler, 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 

Professor J. J. McNulty, 
College of the City of New York. 


Edward Lauterbach, 

President of the Board of Trustees of 
the College of the City of New 
York. 

Professor Abby Leach, 

Vassar College. 

Professor Lucy M. Salmon, 

Vassar College. 

Professor Mary W. Whitney, 

Vassar College. 


President James M. Taylor, 


Vassar College. 


Principal W. Peterson, 
McGill University. 


Director H. C. Bumpus, 


American Museum of Natural His- 


tory. 

President Almon Gunnison, 
St. Lawrence University. 
Professor Julius D. Dreher, 

Roanoke College. 
Reverend Brother Jerome, 
President Manhattan College. 
Professor Benjamin F. Thomas, 
Ohio State University. 
President D. W. Hearn, 
St. Francis College. 
President Mary E. Wooley, 
Mt. Holyoke College. 
Professor H. S. Carhart, 
University of Michigan. 


Professor S. P. Langley, 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Professor F. W. Putnam, 
American Museum of Natural His- 

tory. 

President G. W. Atherton, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

President A. C. MacKenzie, 
Elmira College. 

Reverend Brother Potamian, 
Manhattan College. 

President Rush Rhees, 
University of Rochester. 

Chancellor Robert B. Fulton, 
University of Mississippi. 

President George A. Pettit, 
St. John’s College, Fordham. 

President George A. Harter, 
Delaware College. 
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Professor A. C. McGiffert, 
Union Theological Seminary. 
Professor Thomas C. Hall, 
Union Theological Seminary. 


Professor G. W. Knox, 


Union Theological Seminary. 


Professor William Adams Brown, 


Union Theological Seminary. 


Professor Charles A. Briggs, 
Union Theological Seminary. 


President E. A. Alderman, 
Tulane University. 

President J. H. Barrows, 
Oberlin College. 

Professor A. C. Armstrong, 
Wesleyan University. 

Professor J. Dyneley Prince, 
New York University. 

Professor I. T. Russell, 
New York University. 


President E. D. Warfield, 
Lafayette College. 


Professor F. W. Boatwright, 


Richmond College, Virginia. 
President B. P. Raymond, 
Wesleyan University. 
Professor C. H. Snow, 
New York University. 
Professor F. H. Stoddard, 
New York University. 


Chancellor H. M. McCracken, 
New York University. 


President Charles F. Thwing, 
Western Reserve University. 

Professor J. H. McDaniels, 
Hobart College. 

Professor F. P. Nash, 
Hobart College. 

Professor H. H. Goodell, 
Amherst College. 

President Howard Ayers, 
University of Cincinnati. 

Dean W. H. Crawshaw, 
Colgate University. 

Colonel Albert L. Mills, U.S.A., 


Superintendent U. S. Military Acad- 
emy, West Point. 


Professor Frank S. Hoffman, 
Union University. 


Professor James A. Harrison, 
University of Virginia. 

Professor W. P. Durfee, 
Hobart College. 

President Geo. Williamson Smith, 
Trinity College. 

President George Harris, 
Amherst College. 

Dean H. L. Hodgkins, 
Columbian University. 

President George E. Merrill, 
Colgate University. 

President Ezra Brainard, 
Middlebury College. 


Prof. Edward Everett Hale, Jr., 


Union University. 


President A. V. V. Raymond, 


Union University. 


President Charles W. Dabney, 


University of Tennessee. 


President M. H. Buckham, 


University of Vermont. 


Acting President John H. Hewitt, 
Williams College. 

President Thomas Fell, 
St. John’s College, Annapolis. 
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President J. A. Brashear, 
Western University of Pennsylvania. 

Professor E. F. Nichols, 
Dartmouth College. 

Professor Louis Bevier, Jr., 
Rutgers College. 

Professor Albert Harkness, 
Brown University. 

President W. H. P. Faunce, 
Brown University. 

Professor D. C. Munro, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Professor G. W. Pepper, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Professor S. N. Patten, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Dean J. H. Penniman, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Professor John H. Finley, 
Princeton University. 

Professor J. Mark Baldwin, 


Princeton University. 


Professor Allan Marquand, 


Princeton University. 


President W. J. Tucker, 
Dartmouth College. 

Professor G. F. Hull, 
Dartmouth College. 

President Austin Scott, 
Rutgers College. 

Professor Carl Barus, 
Brown University. 

President George H. Denny, 
Washington and Lee University. 

Professor Marion Learned, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Professor F. E. Schelling, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Professor W. A. Lamberton, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Vice-Provost Edgar F. Smith, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Professor Paul Van Dyke, 
Princeton University. 

Professor Woodrow Wilson, 
Princeton University. 

Professor Theodore W. Hunt, 
Princeton University. 


Dean S. R. Winans, 


Princeton University. 


Professor Charles S. Baldwin, 
Yale University. 

Professor William Beebe, 
Yale University. 

Professor H. C. Emery, 
Yale University. 

Professor E. W. Hopkins, 
Yale University. 

Professor George J. Brush, 
Yale University. 

Professor A. S. Cook, 
Yale University. 

Professor T. D. Seymour, 
Yale University. 

Professor G. T. Ladd, 


Yale University. 


Professor W. L. Phelps, 
Yale University. 

Professor E. W. Scripture, 
Yale University. 

Professor Irving Fisher, 
Yale University. 

Professor H. W. Farnam, 
Yale University. 

Professor Henry Wade Rogers, 
Yale University. 

Professor T. S. Woolsey, 
Yale University. 

Professor H. S. Williams, 
Yale University. 


Professor T. R. Lounsbury, 
Yale University. 
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Professor A. W. Wright, Professor A. M. Wheeler, 
Yale University. Yale University. 
Professor W. H. Brewer, Professor G. P. Fisher, 
Yale University. Yale University. 
W. C. Lane, 


Librarian of Harvard University. 


Professor W. T. Porter, Professor Hugo Miinsterberg, 
Harvard University. Harvard University. 

Professor M. H. Morgan, Professor A. B. Hart, 
Harvard University. , Harvard University. 

Professor Edward Channing, Professor C. S. Minot, 
Harvard University. Harvard University. 

Professor Ephraim Emerton, 
Harvard University. 

Dean C. L. Smith, Professor H. P. Bowditch, 
Harvard University. Harvard University. 

Vice-President J. C. Branner, Rt. Rev. Monsignor T. J. Conaty, 
Leland Stanford, Jr. University. Catholic University of America. 


President Ira Remsen, President J. G. Schurman, 
Johns Hopkins University. Cornell University. 
Professor William G. Hale, Provost C. C. Harrison, 
University of Chicago. University of Pennsylvania. 
Dr. William T. Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


President William R. Harper, President Francis L. Patton, 
University of Chicago. Princeton University. 


President Arthur T. Hadley, President Charles W. Eliot, 
Vale University. Harvard University. 
SEVENTH Division 
Emeritus Officers 
The University Council 
The Trustees of Teachers College 
The Trustees of Barnard College 
The Chaplain of the University 
The Treasurer of the Corporation 


Eicutu Division 
The Trustees of the University 
Mr. Hewitt. 
Mr. Sands and Dr. Trudeau. 
Mr. DeWitt and Mr. Bangs. 
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The Rev. Dr. Coe and Mr. Parsons. 

Dr. Wheelock and Mr. Cammann. 

Mr. Brown and Mr. Pine. 

Mr. Rives and Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Mitchell and Mr. W. B. Cutting. 

Mr. F. A. Schermerhorn and Mr. Beekman. 

The Rev. Dr. Dix and Mr. Silliman. 

The Bishop of New York and the Rev. Dr. Vincent. 
Ex-President Low and President Butler. 


The Faculty Speaker, Dean Van Amringe. 
The Alumni Speaker, Mr. R. Fulton Cutting. 
The Chairman of the Trustees, and 

The President of the United States. 


Proceeding from the Library the procession marched 
across the campus, extending in an unbroken line from the 
portico to the north door of the gymnasium, and number- 
ing about nine hundred persons. 

The ceremonies then proceeded in accordance with the 
following 

PROGRAMME 

Prayers by the Rev. Marvin Richardson Vincent, D.D. 

Address on behalf of the Trustees by William Colford Scher- 
merhorn, A.M., Chairman of the Board. 

Presentation of the Charter and Keys of the University, and 
Installation of the President. 

Response by the President. 

Address on behalf of the Faculties by John Howard Van 
Amringe, L.H.D., LL.D. 

Address on behalf of the Alumni by Robert Fulton Cutting, 
A.M. 

Address on behalf of the Students by Allan Beach Arnold 
Bradley, President of the Senior Class. 

Addresses by 

Charles William Eliot, LL.D., President of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Arthur Twining Hadley, LL.D., President of Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Francis Landey Patton, D.D., LL.D., President of Princeton 
University. 
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William Rainey Harper, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
University of Chicago. 
William Torrey Harris, LL.D., United States Commissioner 
of Education. 
Inaugural Address by the President. 
Hymn: ‘+My Country, ’Tis of Thee” 
I 
My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring. 
Il 
Columbia revered, 
By our forefathers reared 
With love and pride; 
Mother of Truth and Right, 
Forever may thy light 
Guide us, thy sons, aright, 
Where’er we bide. 
111 
Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King. 
Benediction by the Right Rev. Henry Codman Potter, D.D., 
LL.D. 


The orchestra of the Columbia University Philharmonic 
Society, under the direction of Mr. Gustav Hinrichs, Con- 
ductor of Music, with the assistance of several professional 
musicians, rendered the following selections : 


Marche russe 
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Introduction and Waltz, ‘ Jolly Fellows” Volstedt. 
Fantasie from ‘* Tannhauser” 

Ballet Music from ‘* Coppélia” 

Grand March from ‘‘ Feramors ” 

Entre Act from ‘*‘ Rosamunde” 

Melodie in F 

Fanfare and Hymn, ‘‘ America.” 


THE CEREMONIES 


The ceremonies were opened with prayers offered by the 
Reverend Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., concluding with the 
prayer of President Johnson on laying the corner stone of 
King’s College, August 23, 1756. 

‘*May God Almighty grant that this College, thus 
happily founded, may ever be enriched with His blessing ; 
that it may be increased and flourish, and be carried on to 
its entire perfection, to the glory of His name, and the 
adornment of His true religion and good literature, and 
to the greatest advantage of the public weal, to all pos- 
terities forevermore.” 

The Chairman of the Trustees, after offering a welcome 
to the President of the United States and the other guests 
of the University, addressed President Butler as follows : 

‘*‘ Dr. Butler: On the sixth of January last you were 
duly and unanimously elected by the Trustees of Columbia 
College to be the President of this Institution. 

‘*In the name of the Trustees and by their authority it has 
now become my duty as their Chairman, to present to you 
a copy of the charter of this Corporation, in token of the 
trust reposed in you and in full confidence that you will 
maintain and promote the objects and principles therein set 
forth with all your ability and with all the fidelity which has 
distinguished your predecessors in the office of Presdent.” 

The Chairman then delivered into the hands of the Pres- 
ident a copy of the charter which was handed to him by 
the Clerk. 
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The Chairman continued : 

‘*T am also instructed to place in your hands the keys of 
the University, in token of the responsibility devolved upon 
you, as such president, to protect the property and the in- 
terests of the University and to maintain order and disci- 
pline within its precincts.” 

The Chairman then delivered to the President the keys of 
the University, seven in number, belonging to the seven 
buildings, the keys having been handed to him by the Clerk. 

Dr. Butler responded as follows : 

‘**T accept, sir, at your hands these symbols of authority 
and responsibility, with full appreciation of the honor con- 
ferred upon me by the Trustees and with a deep sense of 
the obligation which the honor involves. Relying upon 
the sympathy and support of the Trustees and the complete 
codperation of my colleagues of the faculties, I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of Columbia Uni- 
versity.” 

At this point the President returned the charter and keys 
to the Clerk, and raising his right hand continued : 

‘*To preserve, protect and foster this ancient college, 
established for the education and instruction of youth in 
the liberal arts and sciences; to maintain, strengthen and 
upbuild this noble university ; to obey its statutes ; to labor 
unweariedly for its advantage and for the accomplishment 
of its high ideals; to promote its efficiency in every part 
that it may widen the boundaries and-extend the applica- 
tions of human knowledge and contribute increasingly to 
the honor and welfare of the city, state and nation—I 
pledge my strength and whatever abilities God has given 
me. By His help, I will.” 

At the conclusion of the taking of the oath of office, 
the Chairman formally presented Dr. Butler to the Facul- 
ties, the Alumni and the students, and to the audience as 
the duly elected President of the University, and there- 
upon escorted him to the presidential chair. 
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The President, having taken the chair, the Marshal-in- 
Chief presented the several speakers in order, and the fol- 
lowing addresses were delivered : 


ADDRESS OF JOHN HOWARD VAN AMRINGE, 
L.H.D., LL.D., DEAN OF COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE 
On BEHALF OF THE FACULTIES 

PRESIDENT BUTLER: 


I salute you in the name of all the Faculties of Columbia 
University. 

Your accession to the presidency is of much personal 
concern to every one of those whom I represent, and of 
great moment to the University in all its parts. 

The true teacher is impelled and directed by an indwel- 
ling force which he can not resist. No adverse circum- 
stance can wholly stay his beneficent activities and none 
can destroy, though it may impair, their informing and 
elevating character. It goes without saying, however, 
that he can reach the highest measure of his useful- 
ness only under favoring conditions—conditions that shall 
surround him with an atmosphere of befitting apprecia- 
tion and put him in a position of becoming authority 
toward those whom he teaches. As you very well know, 
sir, by observation and experience, such conditions may 
be cultivated or discouraged by the President, and upon 
his attitude in that regard depends, in large measure, 
the prevailing spirit of the official body. 

If the teacher here, of high or low degree, is looked 
upon as a trusted officer of the University, whose duty is, 
first, to be faithful and efficient in the particular depart- 
ment to which he is attached, and then to be ready and 
eager to do whatever in him lies for the welfare of the 
institution as a whole, if his labors are critically and 
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sympathetically observed and, as his specific and general 
worth manifests itself, he is suitably encouraged, there 
will indeed be nourished a spirit of enthusiasm and devo- 
tion that must continually advance the University in schol- 
astic usefulness, dignity and power. If, on the other 
hand, he is regarded, or is suffered to regard himself, 
simply as an employee who, the task for which he was 
especially engaged having been performed and paid for, 
has fulfilled his obligations to the University, as the Uni- 
versity has to him, the general spirit of the teaching staff, 
and hence of the University, must lack that touch of 
supreme grace which lifts a rightly constituted academic 
community, above all that is sordid and mean, into the 
happy region where truth, in life, letters and science, is 
sought for its own sake, and for what its promulgation and 
its concrete expression in the lives of teachers and taught 
‘may do for the benefit of mankind. 

On this, that may be called the personal side, our 
knowledge of you, gained during your residence here, as 
student and officer, of nearly a quarter of a century, in- 
spires us with the highest hope and expectation of your 
wise and skilful codperation, your intelligent and discrimi- 
nating appreciation, and your favor in so far as such favor 
may be merited and due. 

The third year of the second century of Columbia 
College was signalized in the enactment, by the Trustees, 
of a statute which marked the conscious beginning of Col- 
umbia University. I do not mean to imply that there was 
then any break in, or violent departure from, the traditive 
educational policy of the College. The underlying pur- 
pose and confident expectation of the devoted men who 
brought about the founding of King’s College, and watched 
over its infancy, are expressed in the seal and its legend 
which they reverently adopted, and in the first prospectus 
which the first President issued. The purposeand the policy 
announced in the beginning have been, under changing 
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conditions and means adapted to them, consistently pursued 
from that time to this and animate and control the Uni- 
versity to-day. The statute of July, 1857, to which I have 
referred, was but a latter day expression of the prospectus 
issued by President Johnson in May, 1754. In both are 
set forth the same broad views of duty and opportunity and 
the same sense of obligation, but what in the prospectus 
were hopes and aspirations, in the statute became, in fair 
measure, elaborated schemes and distinct commands. 
Those commands were, of necessity, largely prospective ; 
partly from lack of ready money to execute them with any 
fulness, partly for the reason that they were in advance of 
the thought and recognized needs of that day, and partly 
because they required a man peculiarly fitted by nature and 
training to interpret them to the public and to translate them 
into appropriate action. A definite goal was, however, set, 
and towards it the College steadily advanced, at first with 
slow and somewhat uncertain steps, and later with assured 
and rapid strides. 

From the Trustees’ action resulted, in the last years under 
President King, some amplification of the College curri- 
culum, the establishment of a Law School, and the incip- 
iency of a plan for a school of science. 

But it was reserved for Dr. Barnard, who became presi- 
dent in 1864, to see the full significance of the statute, to 
discern the chief difficulties in the way of carrying it 
into effect, and to become under it a great educational 
missionary. He was eminently well fitted for the arduous 
task which he assumed. He was a man of extended and 
profound knowledge in many fields, an exact scientist and 
an elegant classical scholar, a poet and a musician of no 
mean quality, of strong imagination and enthusiastic tem- 
per, long a student of education in all its aspects, with a 
deep and growing sense of the inadequacy of educational 
opportunities and methods, with a prophet’s vision of the 
coming exactions of the future and of the way to meet 
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them, bold in the statement of his views, persistent and 
eloquent in their advocacy and incapable of discourage- 
ment. At no time in his whole career at Columbia, not 
even when the physical infirmities of age weakened his 
voice so that he could scarcely be heard and shook his 
hand so that he could scarcely write, did his mind become 
dulled to the enterprises which he had at heart or his 
spirits flag in his efforts to promote them. He remained 
to the end an effective apostle of the better and higher 
education of both men and women. 

In the year immediately preceding his accession, there 
were in Columbia one hundred and sixty-six college stu- 
dents and one hundred and sixty-nine law students, and 
that represented the whole of Columbia’s immediate and 
direct influence upon the community. The Law School 
had already acquired a wide reputation, was in fact though 
not in name independent of the President, and was devel- 
oped under the authority of the trustees by its great 
warden, Dwight. The College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons had a merely nominal connection with the insti- 
tution, and could not be accounted a part of it in any 
proper sense, and so remained till after Barnard’s time. 
The School of Mines was in an inchoate condition, with 
one professor appointed and no definite plan arranged. 
The College was, within its limits, an excellent college, 
but, in the light of the present day, its limits were narrow ~ 
its course was wholly obligatory throughout—which was 
not peculiar forty years ago. 

The first step of the new president was to carry forward 
the project for a School of Mines. This school, though 
not due to his initiative, owed to him principally its au- 
spicious opening and its rapid success. He fostered, 
through it, not only those branches of study which par- 
ticularly relate to mining and metallurgy, but other scien- 
tific studies and advanced courses in science leading to the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. He early turned his at- 
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tention, also, to introducing elasticity into the college cur- 
riculum. He found this way long and hard, but he trod it 
with unfaltering confidence and, ultimately, with complete 
success. By his procurement, in the three lower classes 
scholarships were instituted, in the principal departments, 
to stimulate assiduity in study and precision of acquire- 
ment, and, at the close of the senior year, fellowships in 
letters and science were awarded to further the dearest 
wish that he had—the promotion of university courses of 
study. All along his way for twenty-five years are to be 
found the monuments of his progress toward the Columbia 
of to-day. In 1880, he brought about the establishment of 
the School of Political Science, which was partly under- 
graduate, though mainly graduate, inintent. At the same 
time he introduced a large measure of election into the 
college curriculum and provided, in connection with the 
College proper, the School of Mines, and the new School 
of Political Science, courses of university instruction in 
languages and literatures, in philosophy, history and polit- 
ical economy, in mathematics and astronomy, in geology, 
physics and chemistry. He thus prepared the community 
to look for and demand from him increasing and diversified 
opportunities for study, and succeeded in creating, for trus- 
tees and professors alike, a much wider horizon and a new 
world of ideas. 

It was your fortune, sir, to become a student of the col- 
lege in 1878, at the height of President Barnard’s career 
and in the fulness of his powers. You benefited, therefore, 
by a curriculum liberalized and extended by his efforts ; 
you availed yourself, and with signal honor, of the varied 
educational advantages afforded under him to earnest stu- 
dents; and secured, I may say in passing, an abounding 
share of the scholarships conferred for distinction in study. 
On graduating at the head of your class in 1882, you were 
adjudged the fellowship in letters and became, as a uni- 
versity student, familiar with the extent of the advanced 
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courses here in literature and philosophy and the way of 
conducting them. You took occasion, later, to contrast 
such courses with those in the like subjects given in the 
universities of Berlin and Paris. On completing your 
studies for the Doctor’s degree, you became an instructor 
in Columbia and aided in carrying forward the great de- 
signs of that time. You were a close student of Barnard’s 
educational papers, you felt the inspiration of his eloquent 
presentation of high educational ideals, you were stirred by 
the intellectual fervor which characterized him in all that 
he did, you were a witness, and had experience, of his 
considerate and frank way of dealing with his co-workers ; 
and you will, I doubt not, hold fast to all that was good, 
which was much, and avoid all that was faulty, in his con- 
duct of affairs. 

I have spoken at some length of Barnard because he 
was so largely instrumental in setting and tending and 
bringing to a fair state of growth, many of the plants 
which blossom and bear fruit to-day. 

‘* Administration,” in the ordinary business sense, had no 
attractions for President Barnard. He knew little of it and 
cared less. At the formative period in which he served, 
and for that which he had, in consequence, to do, this was 
in him a not unhappy deficiency. But it would have been 
impracticable to arrange and conduct a university such as we 
have on the lines which he laid down and followed. At the 
close of his presidency, the time had fully arrived for con- 
structive administrative reform. The hour had come, and 
so, happily, had theman. President Low apprehended the 
character, as well as the magnitude, of the work necessary 
to be done. It was not the exposition of new educational 
theories that was needed; it was the codrdination of sub- 
jects and departments; it was the settlement of the neces- 
sary inter-relation and dependence of schools and facul- 
ties; it was the delimitation of authority; it was the 
harmonizing of interests apparently conflicting but really 
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in accord; it was to gather up the segregated parts and 
make of them one systematic and consistent whole, in 
which each should be distinct in its own well-defined 
sphere, and yet made to contribute to the efficiency of every 
other and of all others. , The fit accomplishment of such a 
purpose required an open mind, business experience and 
skill, and unusual administrative capacity. These qualifi- 
cations President Low had, and he made their influence felt 
atonce. In his first year of service, he gathered into appro- 
priate groups, and put under the control of proper facul- 
ties and a university council, the ‘*‘ graduate work ” for the 
degrees of master of arts and doctor of philosophy, which 
had, for the most part, depended upon, and been managed 
by, individual professors, and so adjusted the relation of 
the faculties to each other and of the students to them all 
that he was able, in his first annual report, to say, with 
pardonable pride and transparent justice: ‘* Thus at one 
stroke Columbia ceased to be divided into fragments, and 
took upon herself the aspect of a university, wherein each 
department was related to every other and every one 
strengthened all.” The high note of accomplishment struck 
in this first message was sustained throughout. He estab- 
lished a Faculty of Philosophy, a Faculty of Pure Science, 
and a University Council; he brought the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons into organic relation with the 
University ; he moved Columbia to this splendid site and 
procured the erection of the fine edifices that adorn it; he 
enriched the library and housed it in a magnificent build- 
ing; he brought under the influence of the corporation, 
and under its authority so far as their higher functions are 
concerned, Teachers College and Barnard College; and, 
in brief, where he found a good and growing college and 
a number of more or less unrelated schools and educational 
activities, he left, after a service of but little more than a 
decade, a great and homogeneous university, with an edu- 
cational organization of high efficiency, elastic and adapt- 
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able, without strain, to such changes as the ever varying 
and constantly increasing requirements of learning and 
society may demand. 

You, sir, were a factor, and a potent one, in this great 
work so quickly and so ably done. You know the result 
as a whole and in every detail, in its substance and in its 
spirit. 

The full story of the regeneration of Columbia under 
Dr. Barnard, and its re-formation under Dr. Low, is 
familiar to you; you are cognizant of the important 
matters that were settled under their distinguished and sug- 
gestive administrations, and of the grave questions that 
remain to be considered, some of which press for an 
answer. 

From a long and intimate acquaintance with you, and 
from a knowledge of your complete mastery of the situa- 
tion here, I, and those whom I represent, have every 
confidence that, under your direction, Columbia will ad- 
vance and become, year by year, more effective, more 
prosperous, and more powerful: and it is now my office 
as delegate of the Faculties, as it is, personally, my high 
privilege and very great pleasure, to welcome you most 
cordially as the President and to promise you, on behalf of 
the entire teaching staff of the University, a most willing 
and thorough coéperation. 


ADDRESS OF ROBERT FULTON CUTTING, A.M., 


On BEHALF OF THE ALUMNI. 


On behalf of the Alumni Association I bid you welcome 
to the chair of the presidency of Columbia University and 
assure you the loyal support of my associates in your every 
effort to make this institution a factor of ever-increasing 
potency in the development and in the ennobling of Ameri- 
can civilization. 
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In selecting a president for the University, the trustees 
have sought an administrator, and the Faculty a scholar; 
the alumni have sought a man and in the administrator and 
the scholar upon whom has fallen the choice of the trus- 
tees and the faculty, the alumni are satisfied they have 
also found the man. Into your hands, sir, we commit our 
hopes for the future of our a/ma mater. Our hopes are 
broad, far reaching and idealistic, but we are persuaded 
you will not disappoint them. 

Years have passed since to many of us the text-book of 
the classroom and the rostrum of the lecture hall have 
ceased to be the media of increasing knowledge, but we 
are students still and the problems we are compelled to 
solve are difficult and often painful. Consciously or un- 
consciously, voluntarily or involuntarily we are applying to 
the serious business of life the lessons learned in Colum- 
bia’s halls. We are studying now under the pressure of 
responsibility and the burden of sober duty, and experience 
has thrown a flood of light upon the past that enables us 
to measure the value of university training in qualifying 
the individual for the competitive struggle. We realize 
now, as we did not in undergraduate days, the true mean- 
ing of higher education and the gravity of your responsi- 
bility in the endeavor to make Columbia equal to her 
opportunity. 

We look back to the still green memories of our college 
days and recall our aspirations—our glowing anticipations 
for a cloudless and honorable future. ‘* Your young men 
shall see visions,” said the Hebrew prophet and in the spirit 
of the dreamer we were ready to imagine any possibility 
that generous sentiment proposed. We craved the idealism 
of learning and the heroism of history. ‘The moral grand- 
eur of imagination and depth of sentiment of the classic 
writers were more to us than the beauty of their diction 
and the music of their verse, the men of Thucyd- 
ides and Livy more than the vivid realism of the his- 
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torians. Pythagoras was great to us, not so much for his 
ingenious and daring speculations in psychology as 
because under his influence Crotona rose from mediocrity 
to a prominent position in the front rank of the Hellenic 
cities. Archimedes won our admiration as much by the 
patriotic employment of his talents in the defense of Syra- 
cuse as by his wonderful discoveries and inventions. De- 
mosthenes and Cicero kindled our enthusiasm by their 
heroic struggle against tyranny as greatly as by their 
incomparable oratory. 

The undergraduate is the age of an exuberant senti- 
mentalism—a plastic age, when a wisely stimulated 
idealism and hero-worship may lay the foundation of a 
faith in human nature that cannot fail to prove of imperish- 
able value. 

The personal apprehension of the possibilities of life as 
they are revealed in the good and great who ‘lie sepul- 
chered in monumental fame” is one of the requisites to 
a noble manhood. We look to you as the mainspring of 
this idealism of learning and purpose, which should per- 
vade the teaching and life of the University. You are 
young ; may you continue to retain the enthusiasm of youth 
and to stimulate and guide the growth of sentiment, how- 
ever immature may be its method of expression. 

There has been of late occasional public criticism of the 
utility of college education and if the university has no 
better function than to make the millionaire, no larger 
purpose than to teach the easiest and quickest method of 
transforming brains into gold, it is found wanting and 
deservedly. But its graduates are no mere specialists, for 
the curriculum demands of them the complement of learn- 
ing, to the end that the engineer, the lawyer, the economist 
and the philosopher may be qualified to realize the noblest 
aspirations, and to render the broadest service to humanity. 
It is by no narrow material standard that the world has 
heretofore measured the stature of the scholar, nor will 
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the twentieth century expect less of him than the past. - 
He has himself encouraged us to great expectation and 
the splendid indifference to purely material ends that has 
in every age so generally characterized him is sufficient 
title to the confidence of to-day. The university does not 
aim to make the millionaire, but the millionaire is busy 
making the university, and the verdict of the man of 
affairs places the laurel upon the brow of the man of 
learning. Never before has the genius of learning en- 
joyed so wide an opportunity to influence society. The 
general rise in the level of intelligence has given the 
scholar an almost universal audience. The slave, the dis- 
franchised, the unlearned have disappeared, and the read- 
ing citizen waits upon the literati. 

«It is on the soft green of the soul that the eye rests,” 
said Burke, ‘‘ when wearied with the observing of more 
glaring objects,” and the sober judgment of mankind inev- 
itably comes back from its occasional distraction by mete- 
oric heroes to honor the imperishable scholar. It is he who 
has laid deep and wide the foundation upon which have 
been built the great progressive monuments that have 
raised the level of civilization, and he has, moreover, 
taken no secondary part in building the superstructure 
upon the foundation which he has laid. The long line of 
patriot sages from Pythagoras to Franklin has testified to 
the utility of broad learning in qualifying the noble nature 
to serve mankind. Patriotism has been the distinguishing 
characteristic of the scholar and his influence is apparent 
in every great national movement that has agitated the 
modern world, while antiquity teems with the evidences of 
his power. Of the schools of pagan philosophy, that one 
which outlived all of its contemporaries and through cen- 
turies of teaching and of action so thoroughly saturated 
Roman law with its lofty principles as to project its influ- 
ence into these latter days, was the one whose fundamental 
precept, zoderéveoOa tov sdyov, was vitalized by its embodi- 
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ment in many illustrious disciples. The practical services 
to civilization rendered by the school of Zeno and its sub- 
ordination of the functions of philosophy and ethics to the 
sense of public duty, should make it the inspiration of the 
modern university. 

Yet the Stoic was essentially an idealist and it is that 
characteristic of the scholar that has played a far larger 
part in the progress of civilization than the business meth- 
ods of the man of affairs. It is the privilege and duty of 
college training to so saturate the curriculum with a wise 
idealism that the scholar may learn to appreciate civiliza- 
tion’s expectation of him and to brace himself for unselfish 
effort. 

You, sir, have now become ex officio one of the first 
citizens of this great community. It is true your efficient 
services in the cause of public education have already 
earned for you that distinction, but it is now confirmed by 
your installation to the presidency of this University, an 
office which the ability and character of your predecessors 
has placed upon a lofty eminence. 

You have become in a peculiar degree a source of 
inspiration and a center of influence for this city and 
nation. The law of Lycurgus made the practice of virtue 
a public duty, but under the law of liberty we have substi- 
tuted the stimulus of popular approval and the constraint 
of popular reprobation for the Spartan statute, and the 
hope of Democratic institutions rests upon the develop- 
ment of public opinion. 

You and the young men whom you are training must be 
potent factors in affecting the standard of that opinion and 
raising the level of the ethics of public life. The knowl- 
edge acquired in these halls of learning cannot and will 
not be confined to the accomplishment of purely personal 
ends. We are educating men for humanity, and the meas- 
ure of their aptitude for this glorious function will largely 
depend upon the measure of your ambition for them. 
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May you be privileged during your presidency to witness 
an upward movement in the intellectual, industrial, the 
political and the ethical life of this community with the 
progress of which Columbia’s sons will be honorably 
identified. 


ADDRESS OF ALLAN BEACH ARNOLD 
BRADLEY 


On BEHALF OF THE STUDENTS 
Mr. President: 


You have heard the words of welcome spoken on behalf 
of the Faculties and of the Alumni of the University ; it is 
now my privilege to welcome you no less heartily on behalf 
of the students. After the resignation of Dr. Low, the 
question of a successor to him was often discussed among 
the students from the standpoint of what they conceived to 
be the needs of the University. They felt that in him, 
executive ability alone, or scholarship alone, ought not to 
suffice. The president should be more than a mere scholar, 
more than a mere executive; he should be in every sense 
and in the broadest sense a man; one whose attention had 
not been so engrossed by scholarly research that the zest 
in life itself was gone; nor yet one in whom a knowledge 
of affairs had crowded out a love for, and full acquaintance 
with, the liberal arts and sciences. They felt, too, that he 
would be more in sympathy with them, with their short- 
comings and their successes, their aspirations and their 
difficulties, were he himeslf a Columbia man; and I need 
hardly add that, in your selection, it was felt that all the 
desired conditions had been amply fulfilled. When your 
appointment was announced the satisfaction everywhere 
manifested was dimmed only by the apprehension, very 
widely entertained, that your new duties might force you 
to give up those undergraduate courses in Philosophy and 
Education, which have long been so deservedly popular. 
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To one who has done so much to systematize and elevate 
education in the United States, the educational work of 
Columbia may be safely entrusted. 

We look forward to your kindly interest in our student 
affairs with the same feelings of confidence. The life 
at Columbia, just now, needs a strong, firm and sym- 
pathetic guiding hand. It is not a life that can be regu- 
lated wholly, or perhaps even chiefly, by custom and tra- 
dition. Our new physical surroundings, the rapid increase 
in the number of students and the consequent multiplication 
of student organizations, have often forced us to strike out 
boldly upon unknown paths and to make for ourselves our 
own customs and our own rules of action. If my friends 
of the Alumni will allow me to say so, there has never been 
a time when the spirit of action, in all forms of undergrad- 
uate life, has been so prevalent. In athletics several new 
forms of sport have been organized and others that had 
long lain dormant have been revived. In literary affairs 
our Alumni, were they to revisit us, would not see the 
familiar covers of the Acta and the Columdiad, of both 
of which we recall with pleasure the fact that you, sir, 
were once an editor. But they would find their places 
taken by other and more numerous student publications 
and, further, that in all of them the feeling of representa- 
tive responsibility has increased, rather than diminished, 
the fearless, candid and respectful discussion of all pertinent 
questions affecting our college community. I need only 
mention the activity displayed by the ‘* Young Men’s 
Christian Association” and kindred organizations, particu- 
larly since the erection of Earl Hall, to show that at 
Columbia the effort to have ‘religion and learning go 
hand in hand” has not been in vain, and that in matters 
spiritual, as well as in matters physical and mental, our stu- 
dent life is broadening out and increasing in interest daily. 

We still have much to accomplish. The intimate per- 
sonal relations of student and instructor, which such clubs 
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as the Kings Crown and the Deutscher Verein have done 
so much to promote, may still further be developed. Our 
elective system allows the student to choose his instructor. 
What we must now contrive is to bring the two closer to- 
gether. On the other hand, a better understanding among 
all classes of students and the building up of a strong col- 
lege spirit, which exists best where men live together and 
know each other intimately, can be attained only by the 
erection of dormitories, either upon the ‘* Green,” or in the 
immediate neighborhood ; and if I may say a word for the 
dear old college in particular, a proper college hall seems 
an imperative necessity. In athletics our problems are 
more difficult still. With the exception of rowing, none 
of the outdoor sports has proper facilities accorded it. 
These can be provided only by buying a field as near the 
college as possible, and at whatever cost. At the same 
time, we must be ever on the alert to keep our sports free 
from any taint of professionalism. The desire to win is a 
good one—no man is wanted on a Columbia team who is 
not full of it—but Columbia athletics must continue to 
mean /air play as well as hard play, and we must prefer 
to lose honorably, if need be, rather than to win at the cost 
of self-respect. 

These are some of the ends Columbia men must strive 
for; and we have confidence in your aid, sir, because we 
know, by your past concern in student matters, that you 
are deeply interested in them. And so, while congratu- 
lating you most heartily upon the honor that has come to 
you, we feel that we ourselves are much to be felicitated. 
And I am sure that I represent the student portion of living 
Columbia when I extend to you, on their behalf, a most 
cordial welcome to the presidency; and pray that your 
duties here may be a labor of love for yourself, and that 
the Columbia men of the future, because of your influence, 
may go out from the protection of a/ma mater with finer, 
fairer and nobler ideals and with the will strenuously to 
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strive for them. I ask you in your work for a/ma mater 
to rely fully upon whatever assistance and coéperation it is 
in the power of the students to give. Once more, in the 
name of the students of Columbia, I bid you welcome. 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT ELIOT 


The choice of President, which the trustees of Columbia 
have made, accords with the practice of the great majority 
of the larger American universities during the past thirty- 
five years. They have chosen a layman. In this respect 
Columbia acts now as Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania, Johns 
Hopkins, Cornell, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North- 
western, Missouri, Tulane, Colorado, California, Leland 
Stanford, Junior, and Columbia itself have already acted. 
Moreover, the layman, in this last instance, is one whose 
life has been devoted to teaching, and to educational 
authorship and administration. 

All the American institutions of higher education have 
of late manifested a decided tendency to give their highest 
administrative positions to teachers or investigators or 
writers on education, or to men who have united two of 
these functions. Many of the small colleges which were 
originally denominational in character, while preferring 
ministers as presidents, have chosen ministers who have 
been also professional teachers. For very successful in- 
stances of this procedure I need go no farther than Dart- 
mouth and Amherst. The young but vigorous University 
of Chicago acted on this principle in choosing its first 
president. The tendency is greatly to be commended; 
for the profession of education is certainly entitled to its 
own high administrative offices. This policy, however, 
which may now be said to have been adopted by the 
American institutions of higher education, marks em- 
phatically the passing of the great business of education 
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from the hands of the clerical profession—a significant 
change. 

President Butler comes to his great office at a fortunate 
moment. The planting of the University on a new and 
admirable site has been in good part accomplished through 
the administrative genius of his predecessor. The organi- 
zation of Columbia as a true university, with a series of 
departments or schools whose courses lead to properly 
coérdinated degrees, has been well begun. The profes- 
sional schools of Columbia will doubtless soon be firmly 
based on the departments which give the first degrees in 
arts and sciences; so that professional study in Columbia 
will begin where the culture courses in arts and sciences 
leave off. 

Until lately, the true relation between professional courses 
and culture courses found no expression in the organiza- 
tion of any of the American universities, and it still finds 
no expression in the organization of the great majority of 
those universities: When all the leading universities of 
the country require a degree in arts or science for admis- 
sion to their professional schools—of law, medicine, 
divinity, teaching, architecture, and applied science, an 
effective support will be given to the Bachelor’s degree in 
arts and science, such as has never yet been given in the 
United States; and the higher walks of all the professions 
will be filled with men who have received not only a 
strenuous professional training, but a broad preliminary 
culture. ' 

It is plain that the future prosperity and progress of 
modern communities is hereafter going to depend much 
more than ever before on the large groups of highly- 
trained men which constitute what are called the profes- 
sions. The social and industrial powers, and the moral 
influences which strengthen and uplift modern society are 
no longer in the hands of legislatures, or political parties, 
or public men. All these political agencies are becoming 
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secondary and subordinate influences. They neither ori- 
ginate nor lead; they sometimes regulate and set bounds, 
and often impede. The real inventions and motive powers 
which impel society forward and upward spring from 
those bodies of well-trained, alert, and progressive men 
known as the professions. They give effect to the discov- 
eries or imaginings of genius. All the large businesses 
and new enterprises depend for their success on the advice 
and coéperation of the professions. Columbia University, 
situated in this great city, is sure to exercise a powerful 
influence on the welfare of American society, because it 
has planned, and is planning, to provide the best possible 
professional training in all departments for well-selected 
and ambitious youths. I heartily congratulate President 
Butler on his privilege of directing this great work ; and I 
wish for him thirty happy years of steady devotion to the 
noble task for which he is so well prepared. 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT HADLEY 


In common with all institutions here represented, Yale 
congratulates Columbia on her glorious work in the past, 
and on the assured continuance of this work under the 
president who is to-day inaugurated. Every university 
throughout the country—nay, even throughout the whole 
civilized world—feels pride in what Columbia has done for 
science and for education, and gains benefit from each ad- 
vance which Columbia has been instrumental in achieving. 

But in addition to these sentiments, which Yale shares 
with so many others, she has a special reason to be proud 
of these achievements and a peculiar interest in an occas- 
ion like this which we now celebrate. For the first 
President of Columbia was a son of Yale, and Yale has 
counted within her roll of graduates more than one of his 
successors—the last of them no less a leader than Freder- 
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ick Augustus Porter Barnard. It was a son of Yale who 
founded the Columbia Law School—Chancellor James 
Kent—and among all the men and all the achievements of 
either university, there is none that has done her more 
honor than this. As we come down to the present day, 
it is a pleasure to see that the nearness of the two univer- 
sities to one another has made it possible for their profess- 
ors to codperate. More than one member of the faculty 
of either university has given to the other the benefits of 
his counsel and his teaching. Nay, I am told by those 
who critically scanned the list of honorary degrees at the 
bicentennial anniversary of Yale University, that the num- 
ber given to men of Columbia was so great as almost to 
portend a consolidation between the lists of graduates of 
the two universities. May all this be the earnest of an 
ever-increasing union between two institutions in close 
enough proximity to one another to unite in everything 
which requires union, with similarity enough to furnish a 
stimulus to rivalry in all that is good, yet with sufficient 
difference of foundation and of field to make the growth 
of one a help to the administration of the other. 

I cannot close these greetings from Yale to: Columbia 
without a word of personal greeting to him who is just 
taking up the duties of leadership from one who has exer- 
cised those duties but a little longer. You and I, Mr. 
President, have grown up together. We have mingled in 
the same controversies, sometimes as opponents, but much 
oftener as friends. We have enjoyed together the irre- 
sponsibilities of the lecturer and journalist. Together we 
face the responsibilities of a new position of trust. I hope 
that it will mean as much to you as it does.to me to have 
associated with us in these trusts men whom we know and 
understand — men whose occasional differences will be ren- 
dered harmless by their personal friendship, and whose 
habitual codperation will be rendered doubly effective by 
the assurance which such friendship gives. Our compan- 
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ionship in the twenty years which are past is the best har- 
binger of the continuance of that companionship in the 
twenty years which are to come; and I am fully confident 
that some day, when we in our turn shall inaugurate our 
successors, we shall leave the bonds of union between the 
different universities of the land more closely knit together 
by mutual confidence and common purpose in the service 
of our country, of science, and of God’s truth. 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT PATTON 


I bring to Columbia University the cordial salutations 
and best wishes of a sister university, eight years her 
senior. Princeton’s charter dates from 1746; Columbia’s 
from 1754. During these intervening years these two 
universities have grown side by side in friendly rivalry. 
You have lived in the stir and bustle of a great city; we 
in the calm quietude of rural seclusion. You have appealed 


with success to civic pride. We have been dependent on 
the occasional favors of those who sympathized with us 
and who have been moved to generous benefaction, by 
filial affection. 

A colonist by birth and by descent, I may be pardoned, 
perhaps, if I make the most of the sound but remote 
hereditary tie that binds me to the land of my adoption 
and that seems to give me a personal in addition to the 
official interest which I feel in this occasion. I therefore 
give myself the pleasure of recalling the fact that my 
Huguenot ancestor Paul Richard, who was Mayor of New 
York in the period between 1735 and 1739, left ina codicil 
to his last will and testament what for that time was 
regarded as a very handsome legacy to the Governors of 
the College of New York. This example of generous 
interest in Columbia has, as we all know, been followed in 
a very handsome way by the present Mayor, and it is an 
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example which I commend to all succeeding mayors as 
well worthy of imitation. 

I beg to congratulate his honor, the Mayor, on his 
own brilliant achievements as President of this University, 
in the work of organization, which has been done and the 
great addition to the material equipment which has been 
made during the decade of his administration. He has 
not only brought his people up out of Egypt, but he has 
had the singular good fortune of being allowed to enter the 
promised land himself. Surely beautiful for situation is 
the Columbia University of to-day. And I congratulate 
the Trustees of Columbia University on their choice of one 
for the presidency of this institution who has not only 
given abundant proof of his administrative ability, but has 
also placed the great army of educators in America under 
a lasting debt of obligation by his contributions to the 
study of some of the leading problems of education. I 
congratulate you, President Butler, on the auspicious circum- 
stances under which you enter upon your administrative 
career as the head of the University. I congratulate you 
on the fact that owing to the untiring efforts of your prede- 
cessor the University has been set in a large place. I 
congratulate you on these stately buildings that cluster 
round the edifice in which we meet and that crown the 
heights of Morningside; and I congratulate you moreover 
that you enter upon your work while you are still on the 
‘‘ morning side” of life. That you may have along career 
(I will not limit it to thirty years, nor will I cut it down 
to twenty-five as the preceding speakers seem disposed to 
do) is my most earnest wish, but whatever its. length may 
be I venture to predict that it will be useful and brilliant. 

We are living at a time when the interest of leading 
men, in the affairs of our universities is widening every 
day. Men of wealth are giving with more than princely 
liberality to their endowment. They are doing this under 
the influence of high patriotic motives, rightly judging that 
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to diffuse a taste for intellectual enjoyment among the 
people is to elevate the race and contribute to the sum of 
human happiness, and that the union of high ideals of liv- 
ing with a grasp of fundamental principles that underlie 
our social life is one of the surest guarantees of national 
stability. There is, however, a reciprocity of obligation 
arising out of this state of things. The universities must 
come out of their cloistered seclusion. They must under- 
stand that they are a part, and that they have a part to 
play in the nation’s life if they are to prove themselves 
worthy of the benefactions which they have received and 
which they are expecting. The world of science, the 
world of letters and the world of philosophy have hitherto 
been regarded as the special domain of the university. 
But the university, if it is to do its full duty to the country, 
must take an interest also in the great world of affairs. 
The problems of government, and the principles that 
underlie the phenomena of commerce must come within 
the purview of the university professor; and the student 
must acquire in our great seminary centers, or he at least 
must be given an opportunity to acquire a philosophic 
insight into the fundamental concepts that control the 
‘practical affairs of life. 

We shall continue, I suppose, to discuss as best we may 
the university curriculum ; and whether in the end we shall 
approach a common position in regard to it; whether we 
shall tend toward perpetuating several fixed types of uni- 
versity study, one cannot well predict. But of this I am 
sure, that in all our discussions we must remember that 
the will of the student is a factor to be reckoned with. 
Because a course of study is ideally the best it does not 
follow that it can be successfully made the curriculum for 
a young man who has attained his majority. When a stu- 
dent reaches the age of twenty or twenty-one, it is too late 
to put before him the principle of ‘ utility made compul- 
sory” as a university programme. And while I thor- 
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oughly believe that in the earlier stage of a boy’s life it is 
no small part of his education to be required to do what he 
ought to do, however irksome it may be, because it is his 
duty to do it, I am also of the opinion that, considering 
the age to which a young man has arrived when he enters 
the university, there is more outcome of culture in some 
studies which are less cultural in themselves, but which the 
student loves, than in some other studies which, though 
more essentially cultural, are nevertheless those which he 
hates and will not study. 

I am sure too that the increased demand for time which 
is being made by the professional school is raising very 
serious questions in regard to the undergraduate curri- 
culum, which we must heed. Insome way that delightful 
period of comradeship, amusement, desultory reading and 
choice of incongruous.courses of what we are pleased to 
call study, which is characteristic of so many undergradu- 
ates, must be shortened in order that more time may be 
given to the strenuous life of professional equipment. 
What is the best mode of solving this problem I am not 
prepared to say, but I think that Columbia has taken a 
very important step in the direction of its solution. 

I do not think that we can feel entirely satisfied with the 
results of our elaborate scheme of university education. 
We have multiplied, it is true, the subjects of study and 
the wishes and aptitudes of the student are consulted as 
never before ; but there is danger that the undergraduate 
will be brought into contact with unrelated scraps of 
knowledge on many subjects instead of having a cul- 
tivated mind and commanding a single department. I 
sometimes think that the most useful professor in a univer- 
sity is not necessarily the specialist nor the man of greatest 
acumen in a department, but rather the professor of ency- 
clopedia, whose business it would be to discuss the rela- 
tions of the various departments of instruction to each 
other. For, after all, of what value is a knowledge of the 
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scattered facts that belong to the various provinces of aca- 
demic study if the student has no world-view under which 
he can organize his material. A bare knowledge of facts, 
no matter from what quarter they may come, is a matter 
of comparatively little worth. It is only when the student 
has hit upon some key to nature’s cipher; it is only when 
he is using his facts in verification of some scientific 
hypothesis that he is doing truly valuable scientific work. 
Otherwise he is only a census-taker in the kingdom of 
nature; a cataloguer in the great library of Truth, writing 
titles and reading the backs of books. I therefore con- 
sider it a good omen that the trustees of this university have 
chosen a philosopher to fill the presidential chair. For be 
the facts what they may, which come under the notice of 
the student, it is the philosopher, the apostle of the idea, 
who is needed to make these dry bones live. 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT. HARPER 


Institutions of every kind sooner or later adjust them- 
selves to the forward movement of civilization. This is 
particularly true of educational institutions, and among 
these such adaptation is especially to be noted in institu- 
tions of a higher grade. The history of higher education 
in the United States, from the year in which Harvard was 
founded to the present time, is, in fact, the history of: the 
growth and development of American civilization. Each 
type of institution, for example the New England College 
as it existed a hundred or more years ago in New England 
and exists to-day scattered all through the western states ; 
or the State University, which, in its proper form, may be 
said to be the product of the last half century; or the 
school of technology, in most recent years taking its place 
side by side with, or as a part of the university; or the 
university in the stricter sense, which is the product of the 
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last two decades—each type of institution, I say, represents 
a phase of growth or a stage of growth, in the life of a 
nation. It is the very latest phase of institutional develop- 
ment that is illustrated by the growth and character of the 
University whose guests we are this afternoon. 

The trend of life in these last years seems to be toward 
that centralization which finds its most tangible expression 
in the growth of great cities. The same tendency has 
shown itself in many of the activities which make up life, 
as well as in those things which relate to the places of liv- 
ing. Many have taught this as the most distinctive move- 
ment of the last quarter of acentury. Everything points to 
an intensification of this movement rather than to its diminu- 
tion. The city of a hundred thousand inhabitants fifty years 
ago is the city of a million to-day. What will the city of a 
million to-day be fifty years hence? Noman can prophesy. 
While in connection with this massing together of human 
souls, much is to be deprecated, and much of the good in 
life is lost, it is also true that by this concentration of human 
effort and the intense competition thereby provoked, the 
world as a whole will be the gainer rather than the loser. 

Just as in this way great multitudes of people are 
brought together in the various inter-relationships of com- 
mon life, so there are coming to exist types of educational 
institutions, lower and higher, adapted to this new environ- 
ment. The public school system of a city of two or three 
millions of inhabitants is an entirely different system from 
that which is adapted to the needs of a city of fifty or one 
hundred thousand people; and in our great modern cities 
there is to-day being wrought out a kind of school work 
as different from that of even fifty years ago as the 
methods of transportation and communication to-day are 
different from those of the same period. 

It is just so with higher education. A university which 
will adapt itself to urban influence, which will undertake 
to serve as an expression of urban civilization, and which 
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is compelled to meet the demands of an urban environ- 
ment, will in the end become something essentially differ- 
ent from a university located in a village or small city. 
Such an institution will in time differentiate itself from 
other institutions. It will gradually take on new charac- 
teristics both outward and inward, and it will ultimately 
form a new type of university. 

The urban universities found to-day in three or four of 
the largest cities in this country, and the urban universities 
which exist in three or four of the great European centers 
form a class by themselves, inasmuch as they are compelled 
to deal with problems which are not involved in the work 
of universities located in smaller cities. These problems 
are connected with the life of the students, the care of 
thousands of the students, instead of hundreds; the man- 
agement of millions instead of thousands of dollars, the 
distribution of a staff of officers made up of hundreds in- 
stead of tens. Not only do new problems present them- 
selves, but many of the old problems assume entirely dif- 
ferent forms. The question, for example, of coeducation 
is one thing if considered from the point of view of an in- 
stitution located in a village and having 200 or 300 stu- 
dents. It is, of course, a different thing in an institution 
having a thousand students and located in a small city, but 
it is a: problem of still another kind when the institution 
has three or four thousand students and is in the heart of 
a city of one or two millions of people. The standards of 
life are different, and the methods of life are greatly modi- 
fied ; and what is true of this problem is true of a score or 
more. 

In so far as an institution intended to represent the life 
of those about it, their ideals, and their common thought, 
the task before an urban university is something as new 
and strange and complicated as is the life, political and in- 
dividual, of these same cities; and just as the great cities 
of the country represent the national life in its fulness and 
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in its variety, so the urban universities are in the truest 
sense, as has frequently been noted, national universities. 

It is such an institution, with all its complexities and 
possibilities, its problems and its ideals, within whose walls 
we meet to-day. The occasion of this meeting is a solemn 
one. It might also be called an event of sacred signifi- 
cance, since it concerns the formal initiation and installation 
into office of one to whom is thereby committed a responsi- 
bility as sacred and as solemn as any that can be assumed 
by human being. I bring the greetings of a sister urban 
university, the University of Chicago. 

The problems to be worked out by Columbia are, in 
large measure, those with which the University of Chicago 
is concerned. It is perhaps not too much to expect that in 
many questions, the experience of one institution will be 
helpful to that of the other. It is possible further that the 
experience of these institutions may be of service to others 
interested in the same questions. 

To the new President, Mr. Butler, and to Columbia 
University under his administration, we present our best 
wishes for the future. May Columbia University ever 
prove worthy of the name she bears, the history she has 
already achieved, and the splendid city of which she is the 
greatest institution. 


The following despatch from the President of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, who was invited to speak but who was 
prevented by a serious accident from being present, was 
read by the Marshal-in-Chief :— 


Cuampaicn, Iuu., April 18, 1902. 
PRESIDENT NicHoLas Murray BuTLErR, 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York City. 


The great West was deeply interested in the political 
events which claimed President Low, and the men of the 
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schools, particularly of the universities in the West, were 
delighted at your accession to the presidency of Columbia. 
Your learning and your self-sacrificing enthusiasm have 
made you personally known to more people in the West 
than any other eastern leader in our American education. 
With one accord they expect your administration to be dis- 
tinguished in the history of a grand old American univer- 
sity and to give even larger outlook and higher significance 
to its future. It would have given me unspeakable satis- 
faction to have gone back to the New York I love so well, 
and to have presented the message of the Western State 
Universities at your inauguration. God willed it other- 
wise ; but, let me say that this is the first act of my con- 
valescence. 

May you have strength and may Columbia go bravely 
forward. A. S. DRAPER. 


ADDRESS BY UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER 
HARRIS 


It is my part on this auspicious occasion to remind you 
of the public schools of the country and to bear testimony 
to the general interest everywhere in the event of to-day, 
not only throughout the state universities and city high 
schools, but among the teachers and superintendents of 
the elementary schools. 

For you sir, who come to-day to succeed a long line of 
distinguished presidents in this venerable seat of learning, 
you have for many years made yourself a welcome mem- 
ber of the National Association of teachers and aided its 
deliberations by your counsels. You have endeared your- 
self to its members by your frank and cordial fellowship. 
From the first you have associated yourself with that 
goodly number of leaders in higher education in our land 
who have realized how important it is to conduct even the 
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most elementary education of the people in the light of 
the highest and best in human learning. You have la- 
bored for the enlightenment of the masses and you have seen 
that this enlightenment must come, not from a people’s 
school which gives possession of a limited number of tech- 
nical acquirements, skilled manipulation, and trained facil- 
ties, but rather. from a school which opens to the minds of 
the children a vision of the far-off shining summits of 
human achievement in letters, and art, and in heroic ser- 
vice to humanity. 

Elementary education ought to create a divine discontent 
with all kinds of arrested development. It ought to kindle 
an aspiration for daily growth by means of the library, 
the periodical, the social gathering. 

Man alone of living creatures on the face of this planet 
can make a ladder of the past and climb thereon by pro- 
gressive ascent from generation to generation. 

The university reveals many rounds of this ladder, while 
the elementary school reveals only one or two rounds, and 
may be so poorly taught as to occasion a belief in the 
mind of the average pupil that he has reached in six or 
eight years a level summit of all that is solid and enduring 
in human progress. 

From this Philistinism it is the good fortune of our land 
to have defenders not only in the choice of leaders of the 
corps of instructors in elementary schools, high schools 
and state universities, but in all public spirited professors, 
and presidents of privately endowed institutions. 

Statistics collected from all parts of the land show that 
the acting majority of the people share your convictions in 
this matter. The nation grows in wealth from decade to 
decade and the people show their desire to better the con- 
dition of their children by giving them an opportunity for 
more education. Thus the number of college students in 
each group of one million of our population has now 
reached 1,285 persons while thirty years ago it was only 
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590, and the people seem intent on giving the opportunity 
of a secondary education as well as a primary education in 
all parts of the United States. During the past ten years 
the number of public high schools supported by taxation 
increased from 2,526 to 6,005, and the number of students 
enrolled in them increased from 203,000 to 520,000 or two 
and one-half times the former number. Eight years’ 
schooling belongs to the elementary school course and four 
years more to the high school course ; thus the voting popu- 
lation of the United States have chosen to add four years 
more of instruction to the eight years given in the elemen- 
tary schools. While twelve years of free public education 
are possible in all of our cities and large villages, the peo- 
ple have not been able as yet to avail themselves of it. 
The actual average amount of schooling obtained in public 
and private schools throughout the United States in the 
year 1900 amounted to five years of 200 days actual 
attendance each. But this small amount of schooling, 
which hardly sufficed for reading, writing, the elements of 
arithmetic and geography, is fifty per cent. greater than 
the amount of the average education received thirty years 
ago. 

In the two parts of higher education the first or that of 
undergraduate study in the college is devoted to learning 
principles that will connect the present with the past and 
unite them in one organic whole. The student must learn 
to interpret the present in terms of the past and also the 
past in terms of the present so that he may acquire a habit 
of seeing the world as a progressive development from 
nature to man, and from man as animal towards man as 
image of the Divine. Higher education is a course in 
philosophy in so far as it shows to the student how all 
branches of human learning form a connected whole and 
in so far as it creates in him the habit of looking upon each 
branch as a contribution to the better understanding of all 
others. 
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But higher education does not end until it has taught the 
student how to concentrate all his powers on a special in- 
vestigation, using his experience and his acquired learning 
to assist in the discovery of something that is new and 
useful. 

In view of the significance of higher education to all - 
our schools and to all our people, the representatives of 
public education here to-day together with those that are 
not present, but are thinking of this event with kindly 
thought, join with me in rejoicing over the prosperity of 
Columbia University and in congratulating its trustees, its 
faculty, its students, and its new president, Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT BUTLER 


President Roosevelt, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
Trustees, my associates of the faculties, alumni and 
students of Columbia, our welcome guests, ladies and 
gentlemen : 

For these kindly and generous greetings I am profoundly 
grateful. To make adequate response to them is beyond 
my power. ‘The words that have been spoken humble as 
well as inspire. They express a confidence and a hope- 
fulness which it will tax human capacity to the utmost to 
justify, while they picture a possible future for this univer- 
sity which fires the imagination and stirs the soul. We 
may truthfully say of Columbia, as Daniel Webster said 
of Massachusetts, that her past, at least, is secure; and we 
look into the future with high hope and happy augury. 

To-day it would be pleasant to dwell upon the labors and 
the service of the splendid body of men and women, the 
university’s teaching scholars, in whose keeping the honor 
and the glory of Columbia rest. Their learning, their de- 
votion and their skill call gratitude to the heart and words 
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of praise to the lips. It would be pleasant, too, to think 
aloud of the procession of men which has gone out from 
Columbia’s doors for well nigh a century and a half to 
serve God and the state; and of those younger ones who 
are even now lighting the lamps of their lives at the altar- 
fires of eternal truth. Equally pleasant would it be to 
pause to tell those who labor with us—north, south, east, 
and west—and our nation’s schools, higher and lower 
alike, how much they have taught us and by what bonds 
of affection and fellow-service we are linked to them. 

All these themes crowd the mind as we reflect upon the 
significance of the ideals which we are gathered to cele- 
brate; for this is no personal function. The passing of 
position or power from one servant of the university to an- 
other is but an incident; the university itself is lasting, let 
us hope eternal. Its spirit and its life, its usefulness and 
its service, are the proper subject for our contemplation 
to-day. 

The shifting panorama of the centuries reveals three 
separate and underlying forces which shape and direct the 
higher civilization. Two of these have a spiritual charac- 
ter, and one appears to be, in part, at least, economic; 
although clearer vision may one day show that they all 
spring from a common source. These three forces are the 
church, the state, and science, or better, scholarship. 
Many have been their interdependences and manifold 
their intertwinings. Now one, now another seems upper- 
most. Charlemagne, Hildebrand, Darwin are central fig- 
ures, each for his time. At one epoch these forces are in 
alliance, at another in opposition. Socrates died in prison, 
Bruno at the stake. Marcus Aurelius sat on an emperor’s 
throne, and Thomas Aquinas ruled the mind of a universal 
church. All else is tributary to these three, and we grow 
in civilization as mankind comes to recognize the existence 
and the importance of each. 

It is commonplace that in the earliest family-community 
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church and state were one. The patriarch was both ruler 
and priest. There was neither division of labor nor separa- 
tion of function. When development took place, church 
and state, while still substantially one, had distinct organs 
of expression. These often clashed, and the separation of 
the two principles was thereby hastened. As yet scholar- 
ship had hardly any representatives. When they did begin 
to appear, when science and philosophy took their rise, 
they were often prophets without honor either within or 
without their own country, and were either misunderstood 
or persecuted by church and state alike. But the time 
came when scholarship, truth-seeking for its own sake, had 
so far justified itself that both church and state united to 
give it permanent organization and a visible body. This 
organization and body was the university. For nearly ten 
centuries—a period longer than the history of parliament- 
ary government or of Protestantism—the university has 
existed to embody the spirit of scholarship. Its arms have 
been extended to every science and to all letters. It has 
known periods of doubt, of weakness and of obscurantism ; 
but the spirit which gave it life has persisted and has over- 
come every obstacle. To-day, in the opening century, the 
university proudly asserts itself in every civilized land, not 
least in our own, as the bearer of a tradition and the ser- 
vant of an ideal without which life would be barren and 
the two remaining principles which underlie civilization 
robbed of half their power. To destroy the university 
would be to turn back the hands upon the dial of history 
for centuries; to cripple it is to put shackles upon every 
forward movement that we prize—research, industry, com- 
merce, the liberal and practical arts and sciences. To 
support and enhance it is to set free new and vitalizing 
energy in every field of human endeavor. Scholarship 
has shown the world that knowledge is convertible into 
comfort, prosperity and success, as well as into new and 
higher types of social order and of spirituality. ‘‘ Take 
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fast hold of instruction,” said the Wise Man; ‘let her not 
go: keep her; for she is thy life.” 

Man’s conception of what is most worth knowing and 
reflecting upon, of what may best compel his scholarly 
energies, has changed greatly with the years. His earliest 
impressions were of his own insignificance and of the stu- 
pendous powers and forces by which he was surrounded 
and ruled. The heavenly fires, the storm-cloud and the 
thunderbolt, the rush of waters and the change of seasons, 
all filled him with an awe which straightway saw in them 
manifestations of the superhuman and the divine. Man 
was absorbed in nature, a mythical and legendary nature 
to be sure, but still the nature out of which science was one 
day to arise. Then, at the call of Socrates, he turned his 
back on nature and sought to know himself, to learn the 
secrets of those mysterious and hidden processes by which 
he felt and thought and acted. The intellectual center of 
gravity had passed from nature to man. From that day 
to this the goal of scholarship has been the understanding 
of both nature and man, the uniting of them in one scheme 
or plan of knowledge, and the explaining of them as the off- 
spring of the omnipotent activity of a Creative Spirit, the 
Christian God. Slow and painful have been the steps 
toward the goal, which to St. Augustine seemed so near at 
hand, but which has receded through the intervening cen- 
turies as the problems grew more complex and as the proc- 
esses of inquiry became so refined that whole worlds of 
new and-unsuspected facts revealed themselves. Scholars 
divided into two camps. The one would have ultimate 
and complete explanations at any cost; the other, over- 
come by the greatness of the undertaking, held that no 
explanation in a large or general way was possible. The 
one camp bred sciolism; the other narrow and helpless 
specialization. 

At this point the modern university problem took its rise ; 
and for over four hundred years the university has been 
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striving to adjust its organization so that it may most effec- 
tively bend its energies to the solution of the problem as 
itis. For this purpose the university’s scholars have uncon- 
sciously divided themselves into three types or classes: 
those who investigate and break new ground; those who 
explain, apply and make understandable the fruits of new 
investigation; and those philosophically minded teachers 
who relate the new to the old, and, without dogma or intol- 
erance, point to the lessons taught by the developing human 
spirit from its first blind gropings toward the light on the 
uplands of Asia or by the shores of the Mediterranean, 
through the insights of the world’s great poets, artists, 
scientists, philosophers, statesmen and priests, to its highly- 
organized institutional and intellectual life of to-day. The 
purpose of scholarly activity requires for its accomplish- 
ment men of each of these three types. They are allies, 
not enemies; and happy the age, the people, or the univer- 
sity in which all three are well represented. It is for this 
reason that the university which does not strive to widen 
the boundaries of human knowledge, to tell the story of 
the new in terms that those familiar with the old can under- 
stand, and to put before its students a philosophical inter- 
pretation of historic civilization, is, I think, falling short of 
the demands which both society and university ideals them- 
selves may fairly make. 

Again, a group of distinguished scholars in separate and 
narrow fields can no more constitute a university than a 
bundle of admirably developed nerves, without a brain and 
spinal cord, can produce all the activities of the human 
organism. It may be said, I think, of the unrelated and 
unexplained specialist, as Matthew Arnold said of the 
Puritan, that he is in great danger because he imagines 
himself in possession of a rule telling him the unum nec- 
essarium, or one thing needful, and that he then remains 
satisfied with a very crude conception of what this rule 
really is, and what it tells him, and in this dangerous state 
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of assurance and self-satisfaction proceeds to give full 
swing to a number of the instincts of his ordinary self. 
And these instincts, since he is but human, are toward a gen- 
eral view of the world from the very narrow and isolated spot 
on which he stands. Only the largest and bravest spirits 
can become great specialists in scholarship and resist this 
instinctive tendency to hasty and crude philosophizing. 
The true scholar is one who has been brought to see the 
full meaning of the words development and history. He 
must, in other words, be a free man as Aristotle understood 
the term. The free man is he who has a largeness of view 
which is unmistakable and which permits him to see the 
other side; a knowledge of the course of man’s intellectual 
history and its meaning ; a grasp of principles and a stand- 
ard for judging them; the power and habit of reflection 
firmly established ; a fine feeling for moral and intellectual 
distinctions; and the kindliness of spirit and nobility of 
purpose which are the support of genuine character. On 
this foundation highly specialized knowledge is scholar- 
ship; on a foundation of mere skill, deftness or erudition 
itis not. The university is concerned with the promotion 
of the true scholarship. It asks it in its scholars who teach ; 
it inculcates it in its scholars who learn. It believes that 
the languages, the literatures, the art, the science and the 
institutions of those historic peoples who have successively 
occupied the center of the stage on which the great human 
drama is being acted out, are full of significance for the 
world of to-day; and it asks that those students who come 
to it to be led into special fields of inquiry, of professional 
study, or of practical application, shall have come to know 
something of all this in an earlier period of general and 
liberal studies. 

Mr. Emerson’s oration before the oldest American soci- 
ety of scholars, made nearly sixty-five years ago, is the 
magnetic pole toward which all other discussions of schol- 
arship must inevitably point. His superb apology for 
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scholarship and for the scholar as Man Thinking, opened 
an era in our nation’s intellectual life. The scholar as 
Mr. Emerson drew him is not oppressed by nature or averse 
from it, for he knows it as the opposite of his soul, answer- 
ing to it part for part. He is not weighed down by books 
or by the views which Cicero, which Locke, which Bacon 
have given, for he knows that they were young men like 
himself when they wrote their books and gave their views. 
He is not a recluse or unfit for practical work, because he 
knows that every opportunity for action passed by is a loss 
of power. The scholar in short, as the university views 
him and aims to conserve and to produce him and his type, 
is a free man, thinking and acting in the light of the 
world’s knowledge and guided by its highest ideals. 

In this sense, the university is the organ of scholarship 
and in this sense it aims to be its embodiment. The place 
of scholarship has been long since won and is more widely 
recognized and acknowledged than ever before. The 
church and the state which first gave it independence are 
in close alliance with it and it with them. The three are 
uniting in the effort to produce a reverent, well-ordered 
and thoughtful democratic civilization in which the eternal 
standards of righteousness and truth will increasingly 
prevail. 

But a university is not for scholarship alone. In these 
modern days the university is not apart from the activities 
of the world, but in them and of them. It deals with real 
problems and it relates itself to life as itis. The univer- 
sity is for both scholarship and service; and herein lies that 
ethical quality which ‘makes the university a real person, 
bound by its very nature to the service of others. To ful- 
fil its high calling the university must give and give freely 
to its students, to the world of learning and of scholarship, 
to the development of trade, commerce and industry, to 
the community in which it has its home, and to the state 
and nation whose foster-child itis. A university’s capacity 
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for service is the rightful measure of its importunity. The 
university’s service is to-day far greater, far more expen- 
sive, and in ways far more numerous than ever before. 
It has only lately learned to serve, and hence it has only 
lately learned the possibilities that lie open before it. 
Every legitimate demand for guidance, for leadership, for 
expert knowledge, for trained skill, for personal service, 
it is the bounden duty of the university to meet. It may 
not urge that it is too busy accumulating stores of learning 
and teaching students. Serve it must, as well as accumu- 
late and teach, upon pain of loss of moral power and im- 
pairment of usefulness. At every call it must show that 
it is 
‘* Strong for service still, and unimpaired.” 


The time-old troubles of town and gown are relics of an 
academic aloofness which was never desirable and which 
is no longer possible. 

In order to prepare itself for efficient service the univer- 
sity must count in its ranks men competent to be the intel- 


lectual and spiritual leaders of the nation and competent to 
train others for leadership. Great personalities make 
great universities. And great personalities must be left 
free to grow and express themselves, each in his own way, 
if they are to reach a maximum of efficiency. 

Spiritual life is subject neither to mathematical rule nor 
to chemical analysis. Rational freedom is the goal toward 
which the human spirit moves, slowly but irresistibly, as 
the solar system toward a point in the constellation Her- 
cules; and rational freedom is the best method for its 
movement. Moreover, different subjects in the field of 
knowledge and its applications require different approach 
and different treatment. It is the business of the univer- 
sity to foster each and all. It gives its powerful support 
to the learned professions, whose traditional number has 
of late been added to by architecture, engineering, and 
teaching, all of which are closely interwoven with the 
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welfare of the community. It urges forward its investiga- 
tors in every department, and rewards their achievements 
with the academic laurel. It studies the conditions under 
which school and college education may best be given, 
and it takes active part in advancing them. In particular, 
it guards the priceless treasure of that liberal learning 
which I have described as underlying all true scholarship, 
and gives to it full-hearted care and protection. These 
are all acts of service direct and powerful. 

The university does still more. It lends its members for 
expert and helpful service to nation, state and city. Uni- 
versity men are rapidly mobilized for diplomatic service, 
for the negotiation of important treaties, for the adminis- 
tration of dependencies, for special and confidential service 
to the government, or some department of it, and, the 
task done, they return quietly to the ranks of teaching 
scholars, as the soldiers in the armies of the war between 
the States went back to civil life without delay or friction. 
These same university men are found foremost in the 
ranks of good citizenship everywhere and as laymen in the 
service of the church. - They carry hither and yon their 
practical idealism, their disciplined minds, and their full 
information, and no human interest is without their help- 
ful and supporting strength. It is in ways like these that 
the university has shown, a thousand times, that sound 
theory and correct practice are two sides of a shield. A 
theorist is one who sees, and the practical man must be in 
touch with theory if he is to see what it is that he does. 

What the future development of the great universities is 
to be perhaps no one can foresee. But this much is cer- 
tain. Every city which because of its size or wealth or 
position aims to be a center of enlightenment and a true 
world-capital must be the home of a great university. 
Here students and teachers will throng by the mere force 
of intellectual gravitation and here service will abound 
from the mere host of opportunities. The city, not in its 
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corporate capacity, but as a spiritual entity, will be the 
main support of the university, and the university in turn 
will be the chief servant of the city’s higher life. True 
citizens will vie with each other in strengthening the uni- 
versity for scholarship and for service. In doing so they 
can say, with Horace, that they have builded themselves 
monuments more lasting than bronze and loftier than the 
pyramids reared by kings, monuments which neither flood 
nor storm nor the long flight of years can overturn or de- 
stroy. Sir John de Balliol, doing a penance fixed by the 
Abbot of Durham; Walter de Merton, making over his 
manor house and estates to secure to others the advantages 
which he had not himself enjoyed; William of Wykeham, 
caring generously for New College and for Winchester 
School; John Harvard, leaving half his property and his 
library to the infant college by the Charles, and Elihu 
Yale, giving money and his books to the collegiate school 
in New Haven, have written their names on the roll of the 
immortals and have conferred untold benefits upon the 
human race. Who were their wealthy, powerful and 
high-born contemporaries? Where are they in the grate- 
ful esteem of the generations that have come after them? 
What service have they made possible? What now avails 
their wealth, their power, their high birth? Balliol, Mer- 
ton, Harvard, Yale, are names known wherever the Eng- 
lish language is spoken and beyond. They signify high 
purpose, zeal for learning, opposition to philistinism and 
ignorance. They are closely intervoven with the social, 
the religious, the political, the literary history of our race. 
Where else are there monuments such as theirs? 
Scholarship and service are the true university’s ideal. 
The university of to-day is not the ‘*home of lost causes, 
and forsaken beliefs, and unpopular names, and impos- 
sible loyalties.” It keeps step with the march of progress, 
widens its sympathies with growing knowledge, and among 
a democratic people seeks only to instruct, to uplift and to 
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serve, in order that the cause of religion and learning and 
of human freedom and opportunity, may be continually ad- 
vanced from century to century and from age to age. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE DAY 
FROM THE NEW YORK PAPERS OF APRII, 20 


(From the Tribune) 


The prestige of a great educational institution was recognized on Morn- 
ingside Heights yesterday afternoon when Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
was installed as the new president of Columbia University. Decorous pa- 
geantry, graceful oratory and the presence of a great company of prominent 
people helped to make the importance of Columbia as a seat of learning 
more conspicuous, The President of the United States, a personal friend 
of Dr. Butler, was an honored guest at the installation. The Governor 
of the State of New York, the Mayor of the City of New York, other 
high public officials, presidents of many American universities and col- 
leges and men of prominence among the clergy walked in the procession 
and listened to the addresses. 

Enthusiasm over the ceremonies was increased by perfect weather. 
The sunshine that flooded the campus seemed to pervade the great assem- 
blage. Thousands of New Yorkers who were uninvited, and were kept 
back from the grounds of the university, formed crowds and watched the 
parade at a distance. Throughout the ceremonial there was manifested 
the warmest interest in the institution. 


* &* 


The first demonstration of enthusiasm was at I p. m., when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt arrived at Morningside Heights, escorted by four troops 
of Squadron A and a squad of mounted police. When the troopers 
wheeled into line in front of the library and the President’s carriage 
stopped at the foot of the great stairway, there were volleys upon volleys 
of cheers, Ex-Mayor Abram S. Hewitt, a trustee of Columbia, and a 
member of the class of ’42, was in the carriage with the President. As 
they climbed the stairway together, Mr. Hewitt leaned on the President’s 
arm. The glee club on the steps sang the college song, and hundreds of 
other students back of them gave thecollege cheer. The President lifted 
his hat several times, and kept on his way with Mr. Hewitt. 

For nearly an hour after the arrival of President Roosevelt visitors at 
the university were entertained at luncheons in various buildings. Among 
those at the official luncheon given for President Roosevelt by the trus- 
tees in the library were Governor Odell, Mayor Low, Secretary Cortelyon, 
Postmaster General Payne, President Eliot of Harvard, President Hadley 
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of Yale, President Patton of Princeton, President Harper of Chicago, Dr. 
Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, Dean Van Amringe 
and R. Fulton Cutting. 

Previous to the luncheons there were several official receptions in the 
library, and at one of them a portrait of Professor W. R. Ware was pre- 
sented to the university by his former students in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. President Eliot of Harvard made a presenta- 
tion speech, and the portrait was accepted by Dr. Butler. 

The procession which preceded President Butler’s installation formed 
in the library soon after 2 p. m., but did not start until 2:25. It took 
nearly an hour to wind its slow way along the west walk of the campus 
and down the stairway to the gymnasium. A band played while the pro- 
cession moved and at various points of vantage groups of students joined 
in giving the college yell and calling out the names of prominent persons 


in the ranks. 
Sa ee 


(From the Times) 


In the presence of the President of the United States and of an academic 
company such as has seldom before gathered together in this country, 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler was yesterday afternoon formally installed 
as the President of Columbia University to succeed Seth Low, who re- 
signed to become Mayor of this city. 

The occasion was pointed out as unique in many respects. It was re- 
markable from the fact that it was one of the few occasions in the history 
of the country upon which the President of the nation has been the guest 
of honor and listened for nearly three hours to speechmaking, while he 
himself was not called upon to uttera word. President Roosevelt mani- 
fested his thorough enjoyment of the exercises, however, by his applause, 
his attention, his laughter, and upon one occasion, his very decided 
gesture of delight. 

The occasion was unique in the fact that it marked the coming together 
upon the platform of a university of the President of the United States, 
the Governor of this State, and the Mayor of this City—and all of them 
former students of that institution. President Roosevelt is a graduate of 
Harvard, but he studied law at Columbia. It was the first time, also, 
since the first year of Washington’s administration that a President of 
the United States has paid an official visit to Columbia University. 

The scene of the installation exercises was the gymnasium of the uni- 
versity, which had been entirely refitted and decorated for the event. 
The gymnasium is a semi-circular building, back of the diameter of 
which is adeep stage. The stage was arranged to hold several hundred 
persons, while in the auditorium there was room for some 1,200. Every 
chair was reserved, and the restrictions were so thoroughly enforced that 
there were only a few persons standing during the progress of the exer- 
cises. 

The decorations everywhere were blue and white—the colors of the 
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university. The stage had but few adornments. The chair in which 
President Butler sat was placed upon a low dais, while to the right was a 
leather chair for President Roosevelt and to the left a chair for the Presi- 


dent of the university trustees. 
* 


(From the Herald) 

President Roosevelt ascended the platform amid a continuous ovation, 
and Marshal Frederick B. Irvine, leading the student contingent, called 
forth an ear splitting salvo of cheers, which even eclipsed that which had 
greeted Mayor Low’s entrance with the Board of Trustees, In the front 
row, beside Mayor Low, sat President-elect Nicholas Murray Butler. In 
the center of the front row stood the empty chair, reserved for him to 
occupy after his installation. It is the historic chair that once belonged 
to Benjamin Franklin, and has been in the possession of Columbia for 
half a century. 

To the right of the vacant chair sat President Roosevelt and to the left 
Mr. Schermerhorn, of the Board of Trustees. Ranged on either side of 
them and a little in the rear were Dr. von Holleben, the German Ambas- 
sador ; Governor Odell, Lord Kelvin, President Eliot, of Harvard; Presi- 
dent Hadley, of Yale; President Patton, of Princeton ; President Harper, 
of Chicago; W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education ; 
John B. Pine, Secretary of the Board of Trustees; the Rev. Dr. Marvin 
R. Vincent, Mayor Low, Dean J. Howard Van Amringe and Robert 
Fulton Cutting. 

Prayer was offered by the Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., in which he 
incorporated the invocation of President Johnson on laying the corner- 
stone of King’s College, on August 23, 1756. 

Mr. Schermerhorn then arose, and President-elect Butler, stepping to 
the front of the stage, faced him. 

President Roosevelt, smiling upon his old friend, now the central fig- 
ure of the occasion, led in the applause for Dr. Butler. 

John B. Pine, Secretary of the Board of Trustees, advanced, holding 
in his hands the bound charter and the keys of the university. Mr. 
Schermerhorn then said : 

‘‘Dr. Butler—On the sixth of January last you were duly and unani- 
mously elected by the Trustees of Columbia College to be the President 
of this Institution. 

‘“‘In the name of the Trustees and by their authority it has now become 
my duty as their Chairman to present to you a copy of the charter of this 
Corporation, in token of the trust reposed in you and in full confidence 
that you will maintain and promote the objects and principles therein set 
forth with all your ability and with all the fidelity which has distinguished 
your predecessors in the office of President. 

‘“‘T am also instructed to place in your hands the keys of the university, 
in token of the responsibility devolved upon you, as such president, to 
protect the property and the interests of the university and to maintain 
order and discipline within its precincts.” 
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Dr. Butler responded : 

‘“*T accept, sir, at your hands these symbols of authority and responsi- 
bility, with full appreciation of the honor conferred upon me by the 
Trustees and with a deep sense of the obligation which the honor involves. 
Relying upon the sympathy and support of the Trustees and the complete 
codperation of my colleagues of the faculties, I will faithfully execute 
the office of president of Columbia University.”’ 

At this point President Butler removed his academic cap and raising 
his right hand impressively, took this oath of office, speaking in clear, 
ringing tones: 

‘*To preserve, protect and foster this ancient college, established for 
the education and instruction of youth in the liberal arts and sciences ; 
to maintain, strengthen and upbuild this noble university ; to obey its 
statutes ; to labor unweariedly for its advantage and for the accomplish- 
ment of its high ideals; to promote its efficiency in every part, that it 
may widen the boundaries and extend the application of human knowl- 
edge and contribute increasingly to the honor and welfare of the city, 
state and nation—I pledge my strength and whatever abilities God has 
given me. By His help, I will.” 

President Butler was then seated in the historic chair of Columbia’s 
presidents, Mr. Roosevelt again leading the assemblage in applause. 


* * 


The addresses are printed in the preceding pages. 


* * & 


(From the Times) 


As an academic pageant, those who witnessed yesterday the installa- 
tion of President Butler are ready to bear witness that New York has 
never offered anything approaching to it. The weather was all that 
could be hoped for and much more than could be reasonably expected on 
the 19th of April. Though the hall in which the exercises took placeis 
provisional and to be superseded in due time by the University Theater 
for such purposes as it served yesterday, it is by no means an unimpres- 
sive or an undignified interior. It is ample in dimensions, not of course, 
to accommodate all who desired to see the installation, but to hold all 
that it can accommodate, and, it may be added, to accommodate all that 
it will hold. Tickets were issued for no more than the place would seat 
with convenience and dignity, and every guest could well see and hear 
all that went on. 

The same good judgment which presided over the issue of tickets was 
brought to bear on all details of the arrangement. Everything went off 
perfectly and punctually because everything had been carefully thought 
out beforehand. And the procession not only had those elements of in- 
tellectual interest which belong to every assemblage of the eminent and 
wise. It was also very well worth looking at merely as a spectacle. 
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This is hardly the occasion on which to review the speeches of the in- 
stallation, of which naturally the most important and inviting was that 
in which the new President made his educational profession of faith. 
But the spirit that breathed through all the speeches was that of con- 
gratulation and jubilation that the greatest city in the country had vindi- 
cated its claim to be regarded as the seat of one of the great universities 
of the country. 


THE ALUMNI DINNER 


The Installation Dinner given by the Alumni to Presi- 
dent Butler took place at Sherry’s on the evening follow- 
ing his induction into office, and was attended by over five 
hundred persons, including many distinguished guests. 

The arrangements were in charge of a committee ap- 
pointed by the Alumni Council, consisting of Howard van 
Sinderen, ’81, Chairman, William T. Lawson, ’82, and 
William K. Draper, M.D., ’88. 

The walls of the dining-room were draped from ceiling 
to floor on all sides of the room with the white and blue 
colors of the University. A broad band of blue extended 
from end to end of each table, on which were quantities of 
white flowers. The menus were printed on rough-edged 
paper of the same colors. At the head of the room over 
the dais was the flag of blue and white bearing the seal of 
the University and on either side of it were American 
flags; and around the room, on walls and on pillars were 
the flags of other American universities, California, Chi- 
cago, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, Princeton, Tu- 
lane, Virginia, Wisconsin, Yale and others. 

John Howard Van Amringe, ’60, presided. On his 
right sat the President of the United States and on his left 
the Mayor of the City. To the right of President Roose- 
velt sat President Butler, President Alderman of Tulane, 
Justice Willard Bartlett, Dr. Albert Shaw, President Had- 
ley of Yale, the Rev. Edward B. Coe, United States Com- 
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missioner of Education Harris, the Hon. T. Guilford Smith, 
a Regent of the University of the State of New York, 
Postmaster General Henry C. Payne, Edward Mitchell, 
President Patton of Princeton, President Faunce of Brown, 
President Scott of Rutgers, President Andrews of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, and President Tucker of Dartmouth. 
To the left of the Mayor the guests were seated in the fol- 
lowing order: President Pritchett of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, W. C. Schermerhorn, Chairman 
of the Trustees, Ambassador von Holleben, Corporation 
Counsel Rives, President Eliot of Harvard, ex-Governor 
Francis of Missouri, John Crosby Brown, President Harper 
of Chicago, the Rev. Dr. Van de Water, Secretary Cortel- 
you, the Right Rev. T. J. Conaty, Col. Miles, Superin- 
tendent of the United States Military Academy at West 
Point, the Rev. Dr. Vincent, President Remsen of Johns 
Hopkins, Provost Harrison of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and President Schurman of Cornell. 

Among the guests seated at the other tables were Charles 
R. Crane and Andrew McLeish, Trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Eugene Levering, a Trustee of Johns 
Hopkins University, President Merrill of Colgate Univer- 
sity, Chancellor McCracken of New York University, the 
Rev. E. Winchester Donald, D.D., Rector of Trinity 
Church, Boston, Arnold Hague, Sc.D. of the United 
States Geological Survey, President Raymond of Union 
College, President Taylor of Vassar, President Thwing of 
Western Reserve University, President Rhees of Rochester 
University, President Smith of Trinity College, Dean 
White of Cornell University, Professor Armstrong of 
Wesleyan University, James Russell Parsons, Jr., Secre- 
tary of the Regents, Professor W. W. Farnam of 
Yale University, F. J. N. Skiff, Director of the Field Co- 
lumbian Museum, Charles C. Burlingham, President of 
the New York City Board of Education, N. C. Dougherty, 
Superintendent of Schools of Peoria, Illinois, William H. 
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Maxwell, LL.D., Superintendent of Public Schools of New 
York City, Charles R. Skinner, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of New York, A. S. Downing, Principal 
of New York City Training School, C. W. Bardeen of Syr- 
acuse, Charles J. Barnes of Chicago, L. M. Dillman of Chi- 
cago, Frank A. Fitzpatrick of Boston, Principal James M. 
Green of the State Normal School of Trenton, J. Arthur 
Greene of New York, State Superintendent L. D. Harvey 
of Madison, Wisconsin, Principal E. O. Lyte of the State 
Normal School of Millersville, Pennsylvania, George R. 
Peck of Chicago, Howard J. Rogers, Director of Education, 
International Exhibition, St. Louis, Missouri, and City Su- 
perintendent F. Louis Soldan of St. Louis, and the Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer. 

Every class from 1840 to I90I was represented among 
the alumni present, and an impromptu glee club made up of 
the younger graduates led the singing. 


ADDRESS OF THE CHAIRMAN 


GENTLEMEN, HonorED GUESTS AND FELLOW ALUMNI: 

A few short months ago we assembled in this hall to 
take an appreciative farewell of a fellow alumnus who laid 
down the great office of President of the University to take 
up the cares and responsibilities of the mayoralty of New 
York. Day treads upon day so swiftly that the echoes of 
our words of good will to him have scarcely died away, 
and we assemble again, to hail, with high hope and joyous 
expectation, the advent of his successor. 

I have consulted the oracles as to the reasonableness of 
our faith in the coming administration of the new Presi- 
dent—and they return no uncertain answer. They speak 
from the records so far made up of a life which we hope 
will be prolonged to a good old age—of an academic 
course of rare excellence, and a university course no less 
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conspicuous; of an active participation in educational dis- 
cussions throughout the country, in which he early ac- 
quired leadership, and an authority that extends beyond 
the sea; of notable service already rendered to this uni- 
versity ; of his presidency of an allied institution at its in- 
ception, which owes much to his initiative and organizing 
power ; of the responsibilities of office in his native state in 
connection with public education, of which he simplified 
and vitalized the methods and elevated the character; of 
other and varied experiences and accomplishments which 
have given him wide and deserved repute as a scholar, an 
administrator, a wise and judicious counselor in educa- 
tional and other matters of high import; of his whole 
career from the time he entered the portals of a/ma mater 
as a student, till this happy day when he was impressively 
installed in the chair of supreme authority in the Univer- 
sity, which he fills and is sure to adorn. 

Not the least of the evidence that fortifies our confidence 
in him is that he is ‘* compassed about with so great a cloud 
of witnesses” testifying in his behalf, men whose good 
opinion constitutes the highest title to distinction, many of 
whom attended the ceremonial on Morningside Heights 
and some of them grace this occasion with their presence. 
To you, gentlemen, whom we are proud to have as our 
guests, I extend, in the name of Columbia, a most cordial 
welcome. And I knowl shall have the assent and the 
support of you all when I welcome, in particular and 
chiefly, him who is first in honor as in place, strong to 
serve and wise to govern, the well beloved friend of the 
people, the trusted servant of the nation, the President of 
the United States. The President. 
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SPEECH OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
Mr. CHAIRMAN, AND you My Hosts AND My FELLOw- 

GUESTS : 

What I am going to say to-night will be based upon the 
altogether admirable address made this afternoon by my 
old and valued friend, the new president of your great 
university, in the course of which he spoke of what the 
university can contribute to the state as being scholarship 
and service. There are only a limited number of men of 
any university who can add to what has been so well called 
by Professor Miinsterberg ‘‘ productive scholarship.” Of 
course each university should bend its energies toward de- 
veloping the few men who are thus able to add to the sum 
of the nation’s work in scholarly achievement. To those 
men the all-important doctrine to preach is that one piece 
of first-rate work is worth a thousand pieces of second- 
rate work; and that after a generation has passed each 
university will be remembered by what its sons have pro- 
duced, not in the line of a mass of pretty good work, but 
in the way of the few real masterpieces. I do not intend, 
however, to dwell upon this side of the university’s work, 
the work of scholarship, the work of the intellect trained 
to its highest point of productiveness. I want to speak of 
the other side, the side that produces service to the public, 
service to the nation. Not one in a hundred of us is fit to 
be in the highest sense a productive scholar, but all of us 
are entirely fit to do decent service if we care to take the 
pains. If we think we can render it without taking the 
pains, if we think we can render it by feeling how nice it 
would be to render it, why the value of that service will 
be but little. 

Fortunately to-day those who addressed you had a right 
to appeal, not merely to what they had spoken, but to 
what they had done. When we are inclined to be pessi- 
mistic over affairs, and especially public affairs here in the 
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United States, it is a pleasant thing to be able to look back 
to the last twenty years of the life of Columbia’s late 
president, Mayor Low. And now, for a moment, look at 
things in their pure historic perspective. Think what it 
means in the way of an objective lesson to have a man 
who, after serving two terms as mayor of what is now one 
of the great boroughs of this great city, then became for 
twelve years the president of one of the foremost institu- 
tions of learning in the entire land, and then again became 
the chief officer of the city. That was not merely credit- 
able to Mr. Low; it was creditable to us. It spoke well 
for the city; it is a big mark on the credit side; heaven 
knows we have plenty of marks on the debit side; but we 
feel that this goes a long way toward making the balance 
even. 

As for the Dean, my fellow-Dutchman, why I sat at the 
feet of that Gamaliel when I first went into politics. He 
and I took part in the affairs of the old twenty-first Assem- 
bly district in the days when I was just out of college. 
My very first experiences in practical politics were gained 
in connection with the Dean. And, gentlemen, as I 
gradually passed out of the sphere of the Dean, I passed 
into the sphere of your present president, and he has been 
my close friend, my valued adviser ever since. 

When it comes to rendering service, that which counts 
chiefly with a college graduate, as with any other Ameri- 
can Citizen, is not intellect so much as what stands above 
mere power of body, or mere power of mind, but must in 
a sense include them, and that is character. It is a good 
thing to have a sound body and a better thing to have a 
sound mind; and better still to have that aggregate of 
virile and decent qualities which we group together under 
the name of character. I said both decent and virile quali- 
ties—it is not enough to have one or the other alone. Ifa 
man is strong in mind and body and misuses his strength, 
then he becomes simply a foe to the body politic, to be 
hunted down by all decent men; and if on the other hand 
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he has thoroughly decent impulses but lacks strength, he is 
a nice man but does not count. You can do but little with 
him. 

It is in the battle of life as it was in the great civil war. 
It was absolutely necessary in the civil war that a soldier 
should have patriotism, that he should have devotion to the 
country ; but no matter how devoted he was to country, if 
he had a slight tendency to run away his usefulness 
was impaired thereby. And so in the unending strife for 
civic betterment, small is the use of those people who mean 
well, but who mean well feebly. The man who counts is 
the man who is decent and who makes himself felt as a 
force for decency, for cleanliness, for civic righteousness. 
That is the man who counts. He must have several quali- 
ties ; first and foremost, of course, he must be honest, he 
must have the root of right thinking in him. That is not 
enough. In the next place he must have courage; the 
timid good man counts but little in the rough business of 
trying to do well the world’s work. And finally, in addi- 
tion to being honest and brave he must have common 
sense. If he does not have it, no matter what other quali- 
ties he may have, he will find himself at the mercy of 
those who, without possessing his desire to do right, know 
only too well how to make the wrong effective. 

To you, the men of Columbia here, the men of this 
great city, and the men who when they graduate, go to 
other parts of the country, to you we have the right to 
look in an especial degree for service to the public. To 
you much has been given, and woe and shame to you if 
we cannot rightfully expect much from you in return. 

We can pardon the man who has had no chance in life 
if he does but little for the state, and we can count it greatly 
to his credit if he does much for the state. But upon you 
who have had so much rests a heavy burden to show that 
you are worthy of what you have received. A double 
responsibility is upon you to use aright, not merely the 
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talents that have been given to you, but the chances you 
have to make much of these talents. We have a right to 
expect service to the state from you in many different 
lines; in the line of what, for lack of a better word, we will 
call philanthropy ; in all lines of effort for public decency. 

Remember always that the man who does a thing so that 
it is worth doing is always a man who does his work for 
the work’s sake. Somewhere in Ruskin there is a sen- 
tence to the effect that the man who does a piece of work 
for the fee, normally does it in a second-rate way, and that 
the only first-rate work is the work done by the man who 
does it for the sake of doing it well, who counts that fact 
as itself his reward. In nokind of work done for the pub- 
lic do you ever find the really best, except where you find 
the man who takes hold of it because he is irresistibly 
impelled to do it; because he wishes to do it for the sake 
of doing it well, not for the sake of any reward that comes 
afterward or in connection with it. Of course, gentlemen, 
that is true of almost every other walk of life, just exactly as 
true as it is in politics. A clergyman is not worth his salt 
if he finds himself bound to be such for the material reward 
of that profession. Every doctor who has ever succeeded 
has been a man incapable of thinking of his fee when he 
did a noteworthy surgical operation. A scientific man, a 
writer, a historian, an artist, can only be a good man of 
science, a first class writer, a first class artist, if he does 
his work for the sake of doing it well; and this is exactly 
as true in political life, exactly as true in every form of 
social effort, in every kind of work done for the public at 
large. The man who does work worth doing is the man 
who does it because he cannot refrain from doing it; the 
man who feels it borne in on him to try that particular job 
and see if he cannot do it well. And so it is with a gen- 
eral in a field. The man in the Civil War who thought of 
any material reward for what he did was not among the 
men whose names you read now on the honor roll of 
American history. 
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So the work that our colleges can do is to fit their men, 
fit their graduates, to do service; to fit the bulk of them, 
the men who cannot go in for the highest type of scholar- 
ship, to do the ordinary citizen’s service for the country ; 
and they can fit them to do this service only by training 
them in character. To train them in character means to 
train them not only to possess, as they must possess, the 
softer and gentler virtues, but also the virile powers of a 
race of vigorous men, the virtues of courage, of honesty— 
not merely the honesty that refrains from wrong doing, but 
the honesty that wars aggressively for the right—the vir- 
tues of courage, honesty, and finally, hard common sense. 


The Chairman: ‘* had hoped to offer, at this time, a 
toast to Columbia and the State, and to have had it 
responded to by the Governor, by way of illustrating the 
fact that whatever the State may have done for the Uni- 
versity, the University has more than repaid in the service 


of her sons. But the Governor was prevented from being 
here, and in his regretted absence, I propose the health 
of our comrade of the Class of 77, Benjamin B. Odell, 
Jr., Governor of the State of New York.” 

All present thereupon rose and drank to the health of 
the Governor. 


The Chairman: ‘*I was so long accustomed to look upon 
Mr. Low as President of the University that I find it diffi- 
cult to orient myself sufficiently to regard him in any other 
capacity. We are happy to know that he exhibits in his 
new office the same energy, tact and decision which he 
displayed in the one which he recently relinquished. As 
former President of Columbia and present Mayor of New 
York, no one is so well qualified as he, by observation and 
experience, to respond for ‘‘ Columbia University and the 
City; not independent but interdependent.” His Honor, 
the Mayor. 
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SPEECH OF MAYOR LOW 


It is a pleasure to escape, for a brief space, from the 
placid atmosphere of the City Hall into the strenuous atmos- 
phere created by the President of the United States, and 
by my old colleagues of the University. I remember ask- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt once, when he was the Police Commis- 
sioner of this city, and his name was much in the papers 
as an object of criticism, whether he was going to take a 
vacation. ‘*Takea vacation!” hesaid. ‘‘Do you think, 
for a moment, that I would leave the city when I am hav- 
ing such a good time?” 

If one city department could fill our President with a 
sentiment like that, you can understand how little apt the 
Mayor is, with all of the city departments on his hands, to 
take a vacation. Happily, I approach the subject with 
much the same sentiment to-night. There is real happi- 
ness to be found in the realization that there is hard work 
to be done. After to-night, I shall return to mine, feel- 
ing, as a Columbia man should, a desire to do it all the 
better for the sake of old Columbia. 

It is a great happiness to me to be here to-night, to wel- 
come to his new office my old colleague and friend, Dr. 
Butler. I know his equipment for this position better than 
most do, because for twelve years I enjoyed his sympa- 
thetic codperation in all that Itried to do. His educational 
ideas are high, and that, after all, is the fundamental 
thing. Beyond this, he is a modern man. He sees the 
problems of the day with the eyes of his own time, and yet 
he is able to form his opinions upon them on the basis of 
historic information that he has been accumulating during 
all his life. There are few men in the country so well in- 
formed as he upon the actual conditions and problems of 
education in all its departments the country over. We 
who love Columbia have a right to felicitate ourselves and 
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the University that such a man as he is at hand to take the 
helm at this juncture. It means that Columbia is not to 
be halted at this stage of her progress; but that she is to 
be carried forward along the path upon which she has en- 
tered, by an administration entirely at sympathy with the 
policies which have opened up to her her new opportuni- 
ties. But your support, gentlemen of the alumni, and 
gentlemen of New York, is essential to President Butler’s 
success. Without it he can do little. With it his oppor- 
tunity is a fair one indeed. 

The university and the city need each other. The city 
needs the university for many reasons. In the first place, 
the service of the university to the city, direct and indi- 
rect, cannot easily be overestimated. From the early 
days, when its activity resulted in the foundation of the 
first hospital in the city of New York, until the present 
time, the university has been a force making for the bet- 
terment of the city. Beyond that, it is essential for any 
city that desires its name to be immortal, that it shall ren- 
der services to mankind which the race will recall with 
gratitude. A university forms one of the best agencies 
by which a city can render service of this sort, for two 
reasons: First, because universities, by their very nature, 
are long-lived; and, second, because one of their most 
important objects is to discover new truth, and to place it 
at the service of mankind. As von Helmholtz once said: 
‘* Whoever discovers a new law of nature, makes all man- 
kind his debtors.” There are, therefore, few ways in 
which a great city can minister to the welfare of mankind 
more importantly than by developing its university oppor- 
tunities to the utmost. 

On the other hand, the university needs the city no less 
evidently. In these days, and in our country, such insti- 
tutions must obtain their opportunity to grow from the con- 
fidence and support of the generous people of the city. I 
would not willingly say a word that would check, in any 
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direction, the streams that flow from New York for the 
upbuilding of educational facilities elsewhere. Such op- 
portunities, wherever they may be, benefit the whole coun- 
try, and indirectly benefit New York. On the other hand, 
I am confident that, more and more, the people of the city 
of New York will recognize that educational facilities can 
be offered here, in the city itself, which cannot be dupli- 
cated elsewhere, simply because New York is New York. 
When this fact is fully realized, then the people of the 
city, without abating their generosity to other places, will 
see to it that the educational opportunities of the city of 
New York are made as preéminent as the city is preémi- 
nent in all the lines of material activity. I would say, 
therefore, to my friends of Columbia that however slowly 
the city may seem to them to realize its opportunity in this 
respect, I am confident that the time will come in the not 
very far distant future when the university can command 
from the people of the city whatever help it needs. The 
single condition upon which this help will be forthcoming 
is that the university shall be so administered as to make 
the people of the city proud of it, and to give them confi- 
dence in it. It must be administered in a broad and gen- 
erous spirit, and it must continue to serve the whole coun- 
try as it is serving it to-day, or the city of New York will 
naturally say that it is not worth while to take peculiar in- 
terest in it. It is because I believe that the new President 
will stand for this broad and generous administration, and 
for the widest possible service to city, state and country; 
yes, to all mankind—that I look forward to his adminis- 
tration with satisfaction and with confidence. 


Upon the conclusion of Mayor Low’s speech the Chair- 
man read a letter from the Alumni Association of Columbia 
University in the District of Columbia, conveying its 
congratulations to the University and the new President; 
and the following telegrams from other alumni associations : 
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The graduates of Columbia who live in Connecticut send to 
the University and its Alumni their warmest congratulations 
upon the unprecedented prosperity which has attended the admin- 
istration of President Low and express their absolute confidence 
that an equal degree both of material prosperity and of intellec- 
tual progress will attend the administration of President Butler. 

Gustavus E rot, 
President of the Connecticut Association 
of the Alumni of Columbia University. 


The Alumni Association of Columbia University for central 
New York congratulate Alma Mater at installation of new 
President and feel that his name will be as illustrious as those 
of his predecessors. F. H. Stevenson, 

Chairman. 
SAMUEL PaRKAD, 
Secretary. 


Columbia Alumni Associationof western New York send heart- 
iest greetings and congratulations. ArtTHuR W. Hurp, 
President. 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 
The Columbia University Alumni Association of this city 
desire to present their congratulations on the accession of Dr. 
Butler to the Presidency of the University. His purposes, attain- 
ments, administrative ability and personality presage high edu- 
cational standards and prosperity. Jutius S. Wats, 
Presideut. 


The Alumni Association of Colorado extends its heartiest 
congratulations to our new President on this happy occasion and 
pledges loyal support in making his administration a notable one. 

james N. BEnepict, 
Secretary. 


Measure heartiness of congratulations to Butler from Cali- 
fornia Alumni Association in direct proportion to our distance 
from you. Joun C. Spencer, 

Secretary. 
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The Chicago members of the Western Alumni Association of 
Columbia University send heartiest congratulations to their 


Alma Mater and her new President. 
Joun A. Ryerson, 


Secretary. 


The Chairman then introduced the next speaker by say- 
ing: **A laborious and successful career in an arduous 
profession, trustworthiness as a counselor, distinction as an 
advocate, eminence as a judge in one of the highest courts 
of the State, constitute Mr. Justice Bartlett, of the Class 
of ’69, a most fit spokesman for ‘‘ The Alumni of Colum- 
bia: the University’s witnesses, counselors and advocates.” 


SPEECH OF JUDGE BARTLETT. 


Inresponding to the toast, Justice Willard Bartlett recalled 
the election of 1883 when he and Mayor Low were both 
elected to office in Brooklyn, although running on opposite 


tickets, as the proudest day in his life—next to which came 
that which brought him the invitation to speak for the 
Alumni of Columbia University on such an occasion as 
this. 

He described Columbia College when he entered it as a 
Freshman in the academic department in the last year of 
the Civil War and contrasted with it the great university 
which had been developed from the group of professional 
schools which were then in their infancy and had hardly 
more than a formal connection with the School of Arts. 
This growth was attributable largely to individual en- 
deavor. An able writer in the London Spectator had 
recently pointed out that there never was a time in the 
history of the world when the influence of individuals was 
more potent than now—giving, as illustrative examples, 
Rosebery, without office, in England; Waldeck-Rousseau 
in France; William II. in Germany; Lord Milner in 
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South Africa; Lord Curzon in India, and J. Pierpont 
Morgan and Theodore Roosevelt in the United States. 

The influence of the individual was as manifest in the 
world of university life as it was in the life of nations. It 
was impossible to speak of Harvard without thinking of 
Eliot; of Yale without thinking of Dwight and now of 
Hadley ; or of Columbia without thinking of Barnard and 
Low. The speaker was confident that in the future the 
name of Nicholas Murray Butler would be similarly dis- 
tinguished. 

Judge Bartlett next spoke of the Alumni as the Univer- 
sity’s counselors—saying that the sons of Columbia must 
manifest interest in their a/ma mater by being occasionally 
critical though never unkind. He suggested the impor- . 
tance of disciplinary training as distinguished from the 
mere acquisition of information, expressed doubt as to 
whether education was not postponing too long the en- 
trance of young men into the real work of life, and con- 
curred with the undergraduate speaker at the installation 
ceremonies, who had advocated the establishment of the 
dormitory system at Columbia. Judge Bartlett pointed 
out that Cecil Rhodes had founded his scholarships at Ox- 
ford rather than at Edinburgh, because at Oxford the asso- 
ciation between the students was closer. 

Finally in reference to the Alumni as the University’s 
advocates, Judge Bartlett said it was not enough to have a 
good man at the wheel—there must be good officers in the 
persons of the faculty and a good crew in a vigorous, loyal 
and enthusiastic body of alumni. ‘* We must support Co- 
lumbia and the new President wherever men meet together 
to discuss human affairs in this great city. You never 
heard of a Harvard man who thought of sending his son 
anywhere except to Harvard. You never heard of a Yale 
man who thought of sending his son anywhere except to 
Yale. So I hope the time is coming and now is, when 
you will never hear of a Columbia man who thinks of 
sending his son anywhere except to Columbia.” 
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The Chairman: ‘‘A close student of political and social 
questions, well and widely known for scientific generali- 
zation and philosophic deduction from ascertained facts, 
and no less distinguished for fine artistic sense and literary 
cultivation that enable him to clothe his deliverances in the 
true garb of literature, Mr. Albert Shaw, of New York, 
Editor of the Review of Reviews, will favor us with a 
response to ‘‘ Letters: more than mere scholarship or 
learning, man’s chief instrument and joy.” 


SPEECH OF ALBERT SHAW, Pu.D. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: However ill-qualified I may be to 
defend it as a thesis, I have no fault to find with the exact 
phrasing of the sentiment to which you have asked me to 
respond. I certainly believe that letters are man’s chief 
instrument, and that, taking the years in and out, letters are 
probably also man’s chief joy. They constitute the most 
accessible and usually the most consoling of life’s refuges 
and compensations. But their potency lies in the relation 
they bear to man’s other instruments and to his other joys. 
Thus they form, for the higher kinds of work, a guide and 
an instrument, while for the leisure that man earns by his 
work, they provide a source of unfailing delight. But 
literature needs no advocate. It speaks for itself. And 
some of its very best pages have been devoted to this 
very theme—the singing of its own praises. It is, rather, 
a few words about the university in its relation to literature 
that it occurs to me to say on this occasion. 

The so-called practical relations of the university are, 
indeed, more obvious at this moment—when the American 
university is at once deepening and amplifying its influ- 
ence, as is no other distinct institution to-day, in our 
national life. We are putting the university behind every 
phase of our higher and larger activities. Thus it would 
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seem easy and natural, in view of current facts and of per- 
sonal illustrations conspicuous here to-night, to speak of 
the growing authority of our American colleges and uni- 
versities in public affairs. We find, not merely the college 
graduate,—the man who has gone out into life with the 
traditions and memories of his a/ma mater—taking his 
leading place in the affairs of the country,—for that has 
been true enough from the early period. What we find is 
the new fact that the university itselfi—that is to say, its 
president, its professors, the sum total of its thinking, 
utterance, and influence—forms a potent factor in the 
affairs of State and nation. That was not true from the 
beginning, unless by rare exception. 

It is a fact of recent, not of earlier experience in this 
country, that the university communities themselves are 
looked to for experts and administrators, financiers, or 
technical advisors in legislation. The practical world is 
looking to them for authoritative views upon industrial 
relations ; for advice upon the regulation of railroads and 
trusts ; for aid in the making and enforcement of civil ser- 
vice and election laws ; for the concrete as well as theoret- 
ical study of tariff problems; for service on commissions 
that require knowledge of monetary science, currency and 
banking. 

However true it may be of Oxford dons, as Cecil Rhodes 
has it in his will, that they are like so many children in the 
affairs of the commercial or political world, it is not true of 
the typical American university officer of to-day. It is in 
this new period that the country calls for university presi- 
dents and philosophers as diplomatists or as members of 
national commissions having to deal with delicate interna- 
tional problems ; for historical students as colonial officials, 
economists as tax commissioners, university scientists on 
health boards, botanists to administer public gardens, pro- 
fessors of architecture or engineering to aid in municipal 
improvement, university law teachers to help draft city 
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charters or to aid in law enforcement, standing in the com- 
munity for social justice and the rights of the humblest. 

We believe in these things, and they give us hope. 
They are good for the country beyond estimate, while 
they also add zest to the university life. They are good 
for the country, because the university view has wide hori- 
zons, and because university opinion is standardized, so to 
speak, by history, philosophy, logic—in short, by letters. 
And these things are good for the university itself, because 
they help to make its life an ideal one for real men, and 
typical, more than almost anything else, of that better state 
of society at large towards which we of the optimistic and 
Utopian inclination look forward with confidence. 

This fresh, fine, new position of the university towards 
politics, administration, and the national life is as inspiring 
as itis conspicuous. But even more conspicuous are the 
amazing contributions of the university to those scientific 
developments that are now transforming the external 
world. These contributions have come through the uni- 
versity’s specific achievements, but even more through its 
methods. This movement of science and invention is 
emancipating the human race from poverty and endless 
hours of toil, and providing those conditions of comfort 
and leisure that give soil and atmosphere for the finer 
growths of civilization. But let us remember that in all 
the different phases and branches of the life and work of 
the university, there is the common uniting principle of the 
love of truth for its own sake, derived from the study and 
inheritance of the permanent in knowledge and literature. 
It is this that makes the university a power in practical 
affairs, in scientific progress, and in the advance of human 
welfare. It is a vital force because it is disinterested ; is 
not in haste; insists upon the permanent as against the 
transient; believes that the best is worth while, and that 
the truth may be trusted. And so it prefers principles to 
applications; for it knows that if the inner law can be 
found, the outer utilities will take care of themselves. 
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When, however, all its new influences that are affecting 
politics and affairs and improving human relationships, are 
estimated generously and at their full worth; and when 
the part taken by the university in the scientific progress 
of the age is also valued without stint, we have yet to name 
the chief business of the university. Its chief business 
lies in the line of what many people would call its ordinary 
routine of studying and teaching. But that, in effect, 
means leadership in the task ‘of transmitting from one 
generation to the next what has been received of the 
world’s accumulated knowledge and art. 

Of those things that we have received and are bound to 
pass on unimpaired—though better interpreted and to some 
extent added to—the most essential by far are the legacies 
that represent the best minds of all ages in their hours of 
clearest insight and happiest conception. Some of these 
treasures come to us in other forms, but most of them in 
written or printed records. 

And the highest business of the university then, I may 
venture to assert, is precisely this—the transmission of 
the world’s stock of culture and knowledge, with nothing 
valuable lost, and something valuable added. Let us not 
harass ourselves with definitions of literature. There is 
always the high place for true prophets, great poets, and 
inspired dreamers, even as there are permanent places also 
for the mere product of literary art, or the accidental out- 
put of genius. But these things do not encompass the 
sphere of literature. There is a standard literature. of 
every department of knowledge and learning, and every 
man in the university recognizes his duty to aid in hand- 
ing down the classics of his science or his department to 
the new generation. Hence the honored and central place 
of the great library in the organic life as well as in the 
architectural scheme of the university. 

Here are the classics of philosophy; here are the nat- 
ional or racial literatures, older ones in Sanskrit, Hebrew, 
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Greek, Latin, Arabic, Chinese, later ones in many cate- 
gories, or in periods, as of the Renaissance in Italy, or of 
the Elizabethan time in England. Here are classics of 
astronomy, mathematics, and many branches of science; 
classics of law, theology, and medicine; of history and 
economics; classics of education itself, and classics of 
criticism. All these are of the very web and woof of let- 
ters. They represent the larger and more permanent 
thought of the best and most sincere minds. The library 
alone, of course, has its great and important place as a 
storehouse; but it is the university, in vital relationship 
with the library, that performs the higher task of interpret- 
ing and transmitting letters from one generation to the 
next. 

The true mark of a nation’s advancement in letters is its 


receptivity in the proper sense, rather than its productiv- 
ity; that is to say, its reading rather than its writing. 
The nation that will cultivate the power to appreciate and 
enjoy what is permanent and good in literature, music, and 


art, will in due time furnish its own fair share of literary 
and artistic producers, provided that nation keeps its 
wholesomeness, honesty, and vigor. 

And we shall not, in this country, have attained any 
wide and general appreciation of literature even in the 
more fastidious sense of the word, without having to ac- 
knowledge the preéminent leadership of the universities. 
Nor is it likely that we shall ever attain to any great new 
period of literary production, except as the universities 
play a large, if not a commanding part, in our renaissance 
of letters. About the relationship of the university to the 
literary craft, the trade of current writing, there are dif- 
ferent opinions. For my part, I am one of those who be- 
lieve the university’s spirit and influence to be of almost 
immeasurable value to that craft. 

There is no need to make mystery about this trade of 
current writing, which, like any other business, calls for 
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training and industry, whatever other qualities it may be 
able to employ. Like other businesses, its pursuit to a 
very great extent is a mere matter of demand and sup- 
ply—as affected by many conditions. Thus the large 
output of certain kinds of popular fiction in this country, 
and the number of people engaged in that form of literary 
composition, are to be accounted for in great part by the 
cheapness of white paper due to improvements in the 
manufacture of wood pulp. 

Apart from the general educational value of collegiate 
and university work in rhetoric, in literary analysis and 
criticism, and in the historical and comparative study of 
literature, such university work is destined to elevate very 
much the standard of the current output of those engaged 
in the business of writing. Furthermore, the direct work 
of Columbia University in the sphere of letters, will, in 
the end, have had much to do with that renaissance of 
literature that this country is certainly going to experience 
in due time. With New York henceforth as the center of 
current writing and publishing, Columbia will have a good 
opportunity to help fix the country’s standards of criticism 
and to be a focus of much of the country’s literary life. 

Our universities are not so conservative in their devotion 
to the classics that they refuse to recognize the new and 
fresh note in literature, if that note has any carrying 
quality at all. It is in the universities, indeed, that one is 
likely to find quicker and keener appreciation than almost 
anywhere else of the well-turned newspaper verse, the 
fable in slang, the work of the reporter who interprets life 
in the tenements with the sympathy of a Jacob Riis, or of 
the satirist of current politics. Thus our erudite professor 
of philosophy, who is to-day installed as president of Co- 
lumbia, had promptly added the philosophy of Mr. Dooley 
to the minimum list of required readings in his department. 
It is even said that on each May-day anniversary of a 
decisive event in our recent history, he calls to mind cer- 
tain patriotic rimes of one ‘‘ Ironquill” of Kansas. 
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Shakespeare, as we are so often told, was not conscious- 
ly engaged in creating immortal masterpieces, but was 
only working from hand to mouth to keep a good paying 
show business running on lines of current demand. But 
if he were writing plays in New York for the theatrical 
syndicate at the present time, Columbia University would 
not only appreciate him without waiting for the judgment 
of posterity, but would add him to its staff without hesita- 
tion. 

Thus I hold that while the University will not fail to 
have seriously at heart its task of interpreting and trans- 
mitting the recorded wisdom of the past, it will also do its 
great part towards improving the quality of the public taste 
and of the current literary output; and it may hope to pro- 
mote the occasional writing of a masterpiece or a new 
classic. 

Finally then, it will remain not less true than ever, in 
the language of the toast, that ‘letters, more than mere 
scholarship or learning, are man’s chief instrument and 
man’s chief joy.” 


The Chairman offered the following toast: ‘‘ Science: 
that close and tested knowledge which the mind has won 
from Nature and itself.” 

**In connection with this sentiment, you will have the 
pleasure of listening to one who has, as you know, con- 
tributed to the advancement of knowledge in a recondite 
branch of scientific inquiry, achieved the difficult and high 
honor of being a fit successor to Bache and Pierce and 
Mendenhall as Chief of the United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and is now at the head of a great and pros- 
perous institution of scientific learning—Dr. Henry Smith 
Pritchett, President of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology.” 
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SPEECH OF PRESIDENT PRITCHETT 

It were fitting, in this presence and on such an occasion, 
that some master of science should speak in her name. 
There sat amongst us, to-day, such anone. Lord Kelvin, 
in any gathering of scientific men, whether in Europe or 
in the English-speaking world outside it, is the one to whom 
men would with one sentiment turn as the fittest living rep- 
resentative of science and the spokesman for her. In his 
absence I can hope only to say a word, speaking rather 
for that large body of scientific men who, standing behind 
the leaders and the outposts of the army of research, 
nevertheless share somewhat of their spirit, understand 
somewhat of their work, and by their sympathy and help 
not only sustain those in the front rank, but likewise help 
to pass on their knowledge to a yet wider circle of readers 
and students. 

Ours is called the scientific age. Science has come to 
be a name to conjure with. It is used to describe that 
which does things which lead to success. 

I remember the story of a school boy some years ago— 
no doubt a New York school boy—who was asked the ques- 
tion ‘* Who won the battle of New Orleans?” Promptly 
came the answer, ‘‘Corbett!” ‘*And why did he win 
it?” ** Because he had more science.” 

Is there any underlying principle which stands back of 
the achievements of science which is common to the master 
in science, to the discoverer, to the inventor, and to the 
student? Are the services of science to be reckoned as the 
result simply of untiring energy, of keen observation, of 
earnest endeavor? 

There is something distinctive in the scientific spirit and 
in the scientific method. It is not the power of observa- 
tion, it is not the devotion of untiring energy, it is not even 
the passion for truth. It includes all these, but it includes 
something more. Science and the scientific method stand 
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not only for the pursuit of truth but for that attitude of 
mind which accepts truth when it finds it, and follows 
whither it leads, however rough or uncomfortable the path 
may be. Thespirit of science is the spirit of intellec- 
tual sincerity. 

In this sense the scientific method has become common 
to all our intellectual effort, for as Huxley so well said, 
science and literature are not two separate things but two 
parts of the same thing. This spirit of intellectual sin- 
cerity enters into our conceptions of literature and demands 
truth and simplicity. It states in new terms the meanings 
of the words State, Church, University. When it speaks 
of the State it means good government; when it refers to 
the Church it has in mind the divine life in the individual 
human soul; when it pictures the University it conceives 
of a center of moral power and of intellectual activity. 

This scientific spirit is no new discovery of the nineteenth 
century, this scientific method is no new invention of the 
last generation. The men who have helped humanity to 
larger views have ever gone forward under the inspiration 
of this spirit of truth, and have ever wrought by this 
method of sincerity. The glory of our time is that the 
spirit and the method are no longer the heritage of the 
few but of the many; no man may be barred from the 
way to truth; the road to scholarship lies open to all 
human souls. 

On such an occasion as that which we have celebrated 
to-day, an occasion rich in all those influences which look 
toward the glory and the permanence of our institutions, 
one cannot but ask the question, will this spirit of truth 
find a home in the American university? Will our uni- 
versities prove nurseries of science? May we count that 
they may minister to that scholarship which will inspire 
men with the passion for research? When the roll of 
honor of science is writ for the twentieth century will 
American names stand thick upon it, will they be marked 
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in everlasting characters? And will these immortals come 
from our universities? 

The answer to these questions must be given in large 
measure by those who are to lead our universities these 
next twenty-five years. This great institution and the 
president whom to-day we have inducted into office are two 
great factors in this problem. Columbia has been fortu- 
nate in its leaders. It is fortunate in him whom to-day it 
accepts as leader. To him and to those like him—men 
who stand, not for science alone, or for literature, or for 
art, but who stand for a scholarship common to them all— 
by those men must the character of the American univer- 
sity be developed. Science has no word of complaint 
that the American college is not a German Gymnasium, or 
that the graduate school is not the German university ; 
but it does demand with all the sincerity that truth can 
give that the graduate school be the home of scholarship, 
that it have about it ‘the love of learning,” and ‘the 
sweet serenity of books,” and that from its doors shall 
come scholars who shall shed glory on their country and 
their age. 

If this is to come about, if this composite institution 
which we call a university is to minister in the highest 
sense to science, then the graduate school must stand for 
a larger conception of patriotism than that which stands 
back of the college. The ideal which has created the 
college is that of political independence. The ideal 
which must stand back of a real university is the ideal of 
spiritual freedom. Patriotism has in our country taken 
the form of military or political service. The idea of 
serving one’s country by devotion to science or to litera- 
ture, or adding to her power and her glory by service in 
chemistry or biology or medicine is a motive practically 
unknown to the American student. But in France and in 
Germany the patriotism of the scholar is everywhere 
manifest. Pasteur’s career was one inspired by a passion 
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for patriotism—a spirit he received from his masters and 
handed down to his students. ‘‘* Science,” says he, ‘‘ is of 
no country, but the scientist must have deep in his mind 
all that may work toward the glory of his country. In 
every great scientist may be found a great patriot. The 
thought of adding to the greatness of his country sustains 
him in his long efforts, and throws him into the difficult 
and glorious scientific enterprises which bring about real 
and durable conquests.” ‘The American is not behind the 
Frenchman or the German in devotion to that which ap- 
peals to him, but scholarship has as yet filled no part in 
his conception of patriotism. If our universities are to be 
the home of the scholar then scholarship must open the 
door to the highest citizenship. Your President, in his 
noble address this afternoon, led us in eloquent words to a 
conception of the university as an immortal institution 
which stands for scholarship and for service. He will join 
me, I am sure, in adding one other word. Not only does 
the university stand for scholarship and for service, but 
scholarship ¢s service. He who serves his country as a 
scholar serves her as really, as nobly, and as helpfully as 
he who enters the political arena or who risks his life on 
the field of battle. And if our universities are to be the 
home of science they must stand for the ideal that scholar- 
ship is the highest effort of citizenship. They must have 
about them an atmosphere which not only nurtures the 
spirit of science, whose fiber is sincerity, but this spirit 
must be a part of a larger patriotism which gives itself at 
once to the service of truth and of country. 


The Chairman: To reply to the toast, ‘‘ Education: es- 
sential to a rational use of freedom, the first duty of a democ- 
racy,” I am happy to announce to you a gentleman who 
presides with distinction over an important university in 
the South, who has come from far to testify his good will 
to Columbia and the new President, and who is, withal, 
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‘¢a most rare speaker,” ‘‘ his training such that he may 
furnish and instruct great teachers and never seek for aid 
out of himself.” Dr. Alderman, President of Tulane 
University of Louisiana. 


SPEECH OF PRESIDENT ALDERMAN 


I have come almost the length of the continent, from 
its southernmost city and university, to bring my message 
of pride and faith to this foremost university, of the fore- 
most city, of the foremost state, and, I might say, without 
boasting the foremost nation of the world; and I am going 
to do that even if I leave partially illuminated my rather 
formidable theme. 

It has contributed to my belief in the dignity and teach- 
ableness of men to be here to-day to see with my eyes 
the imperial setting of this university, and to hear with my 
ears, in many phrases, but marching all one way in mean- 
ing, the faith that Democracy has its ideals and will not 
violate them, and that the great city is the bearer of the 
largest thought, and the wielder of the gentlest provision 
for the advancement ofthe people. You men of Columbia 
know your own sincere past from Samuel Johnson to Seth 
Low, and love it. You know, too, how such knowledge 
and love can win men from the paths of wasteful, vulgar 
strength, to the paths of efficiency and good will, and good 
deeds. All citizens of the republic of letters share with 
you this pride. But my message is to the present and the 
future. There is happily no particular moment of endur- 
ing achievement in institutional or individual life. Founders 
conceive, inaugurate, define—successors strengthen, ad- 
minister, adjust, perpetuate. The great leaders who have 
wrought such wholesome change in the conception of the 
American university, the amazing quarter of a century 
through which we have just passed, are still with us in the 
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serene unfailing youth of men who think clearly, will 
resolutely, and work joyfully toward good ends. But the 
dawn is always searching for its heralds, and I salute your 
president and my friend, crowned with difficulty and op- 
portunity, as one of these heralds, as the wielder of one of 
the greatest forces in American life. 

I was, by chance, in a little city in northern Louisiana, 
when it was announced that Columbia had chosen her 
president. An earnest little woman came to me there, and 
said she was glad, because he had helped her in the 
kindergarten movement; a perplexed preacher said he was 
glad, because he had helped him in rational Sunday-school 
instructions; a school superintendent said he was glad, 
because he had helped him in his particular tasks. I 
knew very well that I had been strengthened by his counsel, 
and the whole unusual incident seemed to me to work the 
final definition of a college president as a man with much 
to give, with a passion for giving it, with a genius of sym- 
pathy and insight into the educational process as one whole 
thing from primary school to university. 

Now a word as to my theme: It is true that this is a 
venerable republic, as compared to certain aspiring and 
immature young empires, as president Eliot has recently 
pointed out in a way that must have delighted the author 
of the essay, ‘ On a certain Condescension in Foreigners,’ 
somewhere in the spirit land. It is true, too, that our 
hobbledehoy, sprawling period, when everything new 
counted for growth, from a water-tank to a shoe-factory 
has passed ; and that as a breathless young conqueror, we 
threaten the industrial center of gravity of the world. It 
is true, furthermore, that such a flood of individual and 
social beneficence has illustrated our democracy that we 
have almost glorified our materialism, and have become 
the revealers of a new method, and the inspirers of a gentle 
civilization to mankind; but it is also true that this is a 
young land of measureless strength, somewhat sunk in 
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amateurism and worship of the accidental, and in sore 
need of the sobering gospel of verification, and what Mr. 
Huxley called the ‘ fanaticism of veracity.’ The problem 
of democracy is not to preach the splendid outworn for- 
mule of Wordsworth and Shelley, about liberty, and 
equality, and fraternity, but, leaving none in the dark, to 
train the capable few for efficient, sympathetic service, to 
reconcile bigness to greatness, and vulgar strength to cul- 
tured purpose. I see, as the nicest product of all our dis- 
ciplines, the free, scholarly-minded, sympathetic citizen. 
The free man is the man who inherits the world by 
knowledge of it through labor. This freedom may not be 
obtained and bequeathed by one’s grandfather. It is a 
conquest, not a legacy! All men are born slaves, accord- 
ing to Hegel, that they may conquer freedom, and that 
conquest contains and reveals both the agony and signi- 
ficance of history. 

‘‘T am so glad salvation is free,” ran the simple song. 
One might as well say, I am so glad analytical geometry 
is free or civic fitness is free. They are all free to him 
who counts as nothing sweat and battle. The scholarly- 
minded man is the man who sets out to find the truth, and 
whom nothing else will satisfy—not the half truth, not the 
partisan truth, not the sectional truth, not the sectarian 
truth, not the one-sided economic truth, but the very truth 
—and when he sees it, he falls down on his knees and 
worships it with a thrill in his heart for his discovery and 
iron in his blood for its defense. Such a man knows 
about things before he settles them; reasons on data and 
not from emotions; sees with his eyes and not with his 
passions. He cannot be cajoled, nor scared, nor starved, 
because his brain has power, his hands have cunning and 
his heart has faith. The multiplication of him is the 
supremest need of this republic. 

In my own dear section of my country I dare to pre- 
dict that when this scholarly-mindedness can be super- 
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added to the serenity, the fire and spirit, the fortitude, the 
unpurchasable integrity, the self-reliance, the political 
genius latent there, southern leaders will not bloody each 
other’s noses in the United States Senate; but touched by 
freer, wider forces into subtler, wider form, will lead the 
new enterprises of the greater republic as their forefathers 
did the movements of the old, and thus will contribute, in 
largest measure, to the genuine growth of their country. 
And now, finally, the educated, democratic citizen shall be 
one whose patriotism is not simply geographical, or patri- 
archal, or partisan, or even martial, but whose patriotism 
is a compound of scholarship, of social sympathy, of right 
reason, trying to emancipate thousands—north, south, east 
and west—from petty local views, from the philosophy of 
carelessness and ‘laissez faire,’ from petty individualism, 
and to teach them largeness of view and the fine sense for 
beauty and order and reason. And so with my southern 
palm I hail this northern pine, ancient and yet young, tall 
and yet about to grow taller, as a symbol of the bene- 
ficent force upon which democracy must rely to show forth 
its dignity and to teach the beauty and majesty of repub- 
lican leadership. 


The final toast of the evening, ‘‘ Columbia University : 
Honored and beloved, truth-seeking and truth-inspiring,” 
was responded to by President Butler, who spoke extem- 
poraneously and whose remarks were not reported. 
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Descriptive pamphlets and information cheerfully furnished 
on application to 


H. A. GROSS, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway, 
Telephone No. 1722 Spring. ; No. 461 Broadway, N. Y. 





THE BARNARD SCHOOL 


117 ano 119 Wesr 125TH ST. 
Graduates in all the leading colleges. Prepares especially for Columbia. 


The schoo! was founded in 1686, receiving its name by permission 
from the late Dr. F. A. P. Barnard, President of Columbia College. 


WM. LIVINGSTON HAZEN, B.A., LL.B., HEADMASTER. 
THEODORE EDWARD LYON, B.S., ASSO. HEADMASTER, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


‘The Imperial Limited” 


A New Trans-Continental Service 


On June 15 the Canadian Pacific Railway will begin an extra fast 
train service to the Rocky Mountains and Pacific ports. This train will 
be supplemental to the trans-continental express which leaves Montreal 
and Toronto daily. 


The Imperial Limited 


will consist of sleeping, dining and baggage cars. It will be despatched 
tri-weekly—Sundays, Wednesdays and Fridays—from Montreal and 
Toronto, uniting at North Bay, and will reach Banff in 72 hours, and 
Vancouver in 97 hours. 


The Luxury of Travel 
and the exquisite scenery of the British Columbian mountain chains are 
enjoyed by travellers over the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Forests, Peaks, Glaciers and Canons 
pass in a continuous moving panorama for six hundred miles. 


A Perfect Summer Climate 
For weeks at a stretch the summer weather of the Rockies and 
Selkirks is perfection itself, and the 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 
at Banff, Lake Louise, Field, Emerald Lake, Glacier, Revelstoke, Sica- 
mous, North Bend, and Vancouver are the best on the continent. Send 
for illustrated pamphlets to 


E. V. SKINNER, Gen. E. Agent 


353 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





THE BERLITZ SCHOOLS 


LANGUAGES. Gi 


2 Silver Medals 


‘ 2 Gold Medals 
Paris Exposition, 1900 HEAD OFFICE: Paris Exposition, 1900 


NEW YORK, MADISON SQUARE (1122 Broadway) 


BROOKLYN, 73 Court Street. Paris, 27 Avenue de o’opéra. 
BosToN, 132 Boylston Street. Lyons, 13 rue de la République. 
PHILADELPHIA, Loder Building, 16th and | Lonpon, 231 Oxford Street. 

Chestnut Streets. LIVERPOOL, 12 Church Street. 
Cuicaco, Auditorium (Congress St. Entr.). BERLIN, 113 Leipziger Strasse. 
St, Louis, Odeon, DRESDEN, Pragerstrasse, 44. 

“© Mermod & Jaccard Building. VIENNA, It Rothenthurmstrasse. 
CincinnaTI, Cincinnatus Building. MADRID, 5 Preciados. 
WASHINGTON, 723 14th Street, N. W. | BARCELONA, Rambla de las Flores, 17. 
BaLTImorE, 15 E. Center Street. | RoME, 22 Via dei Fornari. 
BurFALo, Ellicott Square. | MILAN, 4 Via Carlo Alberto. 
MILWAUKEE, Hathaway Building. BASLE, 101 Freierstrasse. 
Newark, 89 Clinton Avenue. AMSTERDAM, 300 Keizergracht. 
PITTSBURG, 515 Penn. Avenue. BRUSSELS, 12 rue d’ Arenberg. 
SAN Francisco, Liebes Building. LISBON, 20A rua do Alecrim. 
Mexico City, 3a de San Francisco 7. | STOCKHOLM, 6-8 Biblioteksgatan. 
VALPARAISO, CHILI, 42 Calle O’ Higgins, Cairo, 64 Boul. Soliman Pasha, 


and over 150 other Branches in AMERICA, EUROPE and AFRICA, 





Lessons begun in one Berlitz School can be transferred, without extra charge, 
to any other city in the world where there is a branch of our institution. 


‘“‘THE BERLITZ METHOD IS THE SYSTEMATIZED 

WAY OF LEARNING A FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN A 

FOREIGN COUNTRY BY ITS ACTUAL USE.”’ 
—Meyer’s Conv. Lex. (German Encyclopedia). 


The Berlitz Method differs from all other so-called conversational methods 
because it follows a logical development. It proceeds from the beginning by 
object-lessons, questions and answers, by the direct connection of perception with 
the foreign tongue and by the association of ideas, so that the pupil playing an 
active part, as well as the teacher, proceeds by degrees from the known to the un- 
known, the simple to the compound, and from the concrete to the abstract. 


TRIAL LESSONS FREE. 





WOODBRIDGE SCHOOL, 417 Madison Ave. 


Summer School begins Aug. 18, 1902 Winter School begins Sept. 29, 1902 
RECORD OF GRADUATES 
1882-1891 ° . ° ° ° ° ° ° . ° 242 
1892-1901 ‘ . . ° . ° ° . . ® a“ ° 194 — Total 436 
RECORD BY COLLEGES, 1892—1901 


Columbia rer. Vale 24. Princeton 18. Harvard 12. Miscellaneous 19. 


COLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
FOUNDED I764 


Prepares Boys especially for entrance to the several departments of Columbia 
University. Laboratories. Gymnasium. Primary Classes. 


Autumn Session Begins Sept. 25, 1901 
34 and 36 East 5ist St., New York 


Mrs. LESLIE MORGAN’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


13 and 15 West 86th Street New York City 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE OF DR. J. SACHS. 


School for Boys, 38 West 59th Street. 
School for Girls, 116 West 59th Street. 


Full Organization from Primary Grades to College Preparatory Work. 


SYMS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
ROBERT H. SYMS WILLIAM C. SIMMONS 


Apply for Circular 


22 WEST 45th STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1880 E. MIRAM COYRIERE WipeL_y KNown AND PATRONIZED 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Room 14, 150 Fifth Avenue 


(Mernopist Book Concern Bipc.) Cor. 2oth Street, New York. 


Eligible teachers promptly provided for Universities, Colleges, Schools, and Families. Teachers supplied 
with positions. Circulars of good schools sent to parents. School property rented and sold, Best of references 
furnished. MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. Church Choirs, Festivals, Entertainments, Oratorios, 
and Musicales provided with accomplished Singers and Musicians in every department. Musical departments 
of Universities, Colleges, and Schools supplied with best talent from Europe and this country. Private teachers 
of well-known talent and reputation supplied to families. Elocutionists, Readers, Realistic Impersonators, 
Panorama of Travel, Lectures, well-known Concert Pianists, Vocalists, etc. 





THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND GENERAL COURSE 
Number of pupils limited to twelve in each class 


Fireproof school building, thoroughly equipped . 


160 AND 162 WEST 74TH STREET 


NEw YORK 


BERKELEY SCHOOL 


New Location, 5 West Seventy-Fifth Street 


Pending the erection of its new building on Manhattan Square, the Berke- 
ley School will re-open for the twenty-third year at 5 West 75th Street, on 
October First. The Head-Master will be at the new location each morning 
from 9 to 11 after June toth, to meet parents. 


A Copy of the Seventh Triennial Catalogue, second edition, 
will be sent on application to 


JOHN STUART WHITE, LL. D., Head-Master. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


Teachers College, 120th St. and Broadway New York City 


Kindergarten, Elementary and High School Departments 


College Preparatory and General Course 


TRINITY SCHOOL 


City oF NEw YorK BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN 
139-147 WeEsT Qist STREET 


Trinity School was originally established in the year 1709 under the auspices of the Vener- 
able Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, of London, England, and has 
been continued without interruption to the present time. It prepares boys for all the Colleges 
and Scientific Schools, and has been eminently successful in this work, It forms part of the 
University of the State of New York, having received the certificate of an Academy in 1897. 
Its diploma entitles the lawful owner to an academic certificate from the Regent’s Office. 











HEN buying Tennis goods or in fact anything else, the wisest plan is to go to a 

store where they make a specialty of the article required, and buy the best they 

have. To exemplify the above axiom we quote you prices on the very best complete 
Tennis outfit, just the thing to finish off a beautiful Country House or Club. 

Backstop Net, 54 feet long, 7 feet high, tubular iron uprights and top rods, heavily 

japanned ; netting, galvanized iron wire, cannot rust; each section hung separately to 

permit players to pass back and forth. Price, 25.00. 





SPALDING’S CHAMPIONSHIP TENNIS POLES 


Without doubt the finest thing in the way of a 
Tennis Pole that has ever been placed on the market. 
Square, 33-inch ash poles, finely finished, with 
heavy japanned iron bases, and racket crank of 
special design. We also supply with these poles iron 
clutches to steady the poles when used on soft ground, : 
and our special iron corkscrews, which are fixed per- — 
manently in the ground, marking the place where the 
pole should be set. Handle and wedge spike used to rae 
insert corkscrew packed with poles. 

No. A. Pair, $20.00. “Ca 
The Spalding Cane Racket 


Our ideal of a perfect racket ; new model. Each, $7.00. 
Other rackets, 75c., $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $4.00, $4.50, $5 00, $6.00. 


The Spalding Championship Tennis Ball 


Absolutely perfection, Regulation size and weight, finest quality felt cover. 
No. OO, per dozen, $4.00. 


Spalding’s Lawn Tennis Annual. Price, 10 Cents. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


(INCORPORATED) 


126-130 Nassau Street——-TWO STORES —— 29-31-33 W. 42d Street 
Send for copy of Spalding’s handsomely illustrated ca alogue of Spring and Summer Sports. 


ESTABLISHED 18651 


EIMER & AMEND Nos. 205-211 THIRD AVE. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Chemicals, Chemical, Physical, Bacteriological and Scientific App. 


‘Finest German and Bohemian Giassware, R. B. & R. M.! 
Porcelain, etc., etc., Complete Laboratory Outfits... . 


Schott & Gen Jena Laboratory Glassware Complete Line of Assay Goods 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL Co. 


100 William Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA NIA@ARA Fate PaatTn Amesoy, . J. 


THE NEW ERA PRINTING COMPANY 


LANCASTER, PA. 


is prepared to execute in first-class and satisfactory 
manner all kinds of printing. Particular attention 
given to the work of Schools, Colleges, Universities, 
and Public Institutions. 


Books, Periodicals 
Technical and Scientific Publications 
Monographs, Theses, Catalogues 
Announcements, Reports, etc. 
All Kinds of Commercial Work 

Publishers will find our product ranking with the best 
in workmanship and material, at satisfactory prices. 
Our imprint may be found on a number of high-class 
Technical and Scientific Books and Periodicals. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Estimates furnished. 


Tue New Era Printing Company 





BLAIR & Co.., 
DOMESTIC anp FOREIGN BANKER 
33 WALL STREET, | 
NEW YORK. 


TRAVELER'S LETTERS OF CREDIT 








